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SEEMO  LATINVS. 


PART  II. 

SELECTED  PASSAGES. 

1.  The  last  calamities  of  our  country,  my  brother 
Quintus,  have  again  united  us ;  and  something  like  the 
tenderness  of  earlier  days  appears  to  have  returned,  in  the 
silence  of  ambition  and  in  the  subsidence  of  hope.  It 
has  frequently  occurred  to  me  how  different  we  all  are 
from  the  moment  when  the  parental  roof  bursts  asunder, 
as  it  were,  and  the  inmates  are  scattered  abroad,  and  build 
up  here  and  there  new  families.  Many,  who  before  lived 
in  amity  and  concord,  are  then  in  the  condition  of  those 
who,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  some  shipwreck  on 
the  shore,  collect  together  busily  for  plunder,  and  quarrel 
on  touching  the  first  fragment. 

Quintus.  We  never  disagreed  on  the  division  of  any 
property,  unless  indeed  the  state  and  its  honours  may  be 
considered  as  such ;  and  although,  in  regard  to  Caesar,  our 
fortune  drew  us  different  ways  latterly,  you  will  remember 
my  anxiety  to  procure  for  you  the  Consulate  and  the 
triumph.  Our  political  views,  Marcus,  have  always  been 
similar,  and  generally  the  same.  You  indeed  were  some¬ 
what  more  aristocratic  and  senatorial ;  and  this  prejudice 
has  ruined  us  both.  As  if  the  immortal  gods  took  a 
pleasure  in  confounding  us  by  the  difficulty  of  our  choice, 
they  placed  the  best  men  at  the  head  of  the  worst  cause. 

E 
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2.  To  James  Boswell,  Esq.  July  13,  1779. 

Dear  Sir, — What  can  possibly  have  happened  that 
keeps  us  two  such  strangers  to  each  other  ?  I  expected 
to  have  heard  from  you  when  you  came  home,  I  expected 
afterwards.  I  went  into  the  country  and  returned ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  letter  from  Mr.  Boswell  No  ill  I  hope 
has  happened ;  and  if  ill  should  happen,  why  should  it  be 
concealed  from  him  who  loves  you  ?  Is  it  a  fit  of  humour 
that  has  disposed  you  to  try  who  can  hold  out  longest 
without  writing?  If  it  be,  you  have  the  victory.  But 
I  am  afraid  of  something  bad :  set  me  free  from  my 
suspicions.  My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in 
guessing  the  reason  of  your  silence :  you  must  not  expect 
that  I  should  tell  you  anything  if  I  had  anything  to  tell 
Write,  pray  write  to  me,  and  let  me  know  what  is  or  what 
has  been  the  cause  of  this  long  interruption. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 


3.  What  the  state  of  things  is  at  the  time  I  send  this 
letter,  you  can  learn  from  P.,  a  worthy  man,  and  a  true 
friend  to  the  public  cause.  Need  I  add,  a  zealous  follower 
of  yours,  when  he  has  left  home  and  property  on  purpose 
to  come  to  you  ?  Therefore  I  shall  not  so  much  as  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  you ;  his  own  arrival  will  be  recommenda¬ 
tion  enough.  I  would  have  you  consider  and  lay  it  to 
heart  that,  if  any  misfortune  happen,  which  I  should 
deplore,  the  only  refuge  left  to  the  entire  patriotic  party 
is  with  you  and  Gr.  As  I  am  writing,  the  crisis  is  come. 
G-.  can  hardly  hold  out  at  Modena.  If  he  is  saved,  we 
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have  won ;  but  if  not — which  God  forbid — there  is  only 
one  way  for  all  of  us,  and  that  is  straight  to  you. 
Therefore  see  that  your  spirit  and  your  resources  are 
equal  to  the  task  of  re-establishing  the  whole  National 
cause. 


4.  Well,  what  says  our  severe  Examiner  to  this  ?  why 
truly,  with  a  pretended  Jest,  but  at  the  bottom  in  sober 
earnest,  He  “lets  Phalaris  shift  for  himself,  and  is  resolved 
not  to  answer  this  argument.”  I  will  not  say,  how  un¬ 
generous  a  design  this  is,  to  leave  his  “  Sicilian  Prince”  in 
the  lurch.  But  I  fear,  it ’s  too  late  now  to  shake  him  off 
with  Honour :  his  Phalaris  will  stick  close  to  him  longer 
than  he  will  wish  him.  However,  instead  of  an  answer 
to  Me,  he  desires  me  to  answer  Him,  “  Whether  it  was 
prudent  in  me  to  accuse  Phalaris  of  a  Theft,  by  a  pair  of 
Quotations  pillaged  from  his  poor  Notes  on  this  Epistle  ?” 
Poor  Notes !  he  may  be  “  free  with  them,”  because  he 
claims  them  “  as  his  own and  yet  as  “  poor  ”  as  he  calls 
them,  if  common  fame  may  be  believed,  somebody  run 
into  debt  for  them. 

Bentley,  Phalaris. 


5.  When  Solon  was  entertained  by  Thales  at  Miletus, 
he  expressed  some  wonder  that  he  did  not  marry  and 
raise  a  family.  To  this  Thales  gave  no  immediate  answer. 
But  some  days  afterwards  he  instructed  a  stranger  to  say 
that  he  came  from  Athens  ten  days  before.  Solon  inquir¬ 
ing  what  news  there  was  at  Athens,  the  man  according 
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to  his  instructions  said,  None  except  the  funeral  of  a 
young  man  which  was  attended  by  the  whole  city :  for  he 
was  the  son,  as  they  told  me,  of  a  person  of  great  honour 
and  of  the  highest  reputation  for  virtue,  who  was  then 
abroad  upon  his  travels.  What  a  miserable  man  is  he, 
said  Solon ;  but  what  is  his  name  ?  I  have  heard  his 
name,  answered  the  stranger,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it.  All 
I  remember  is  that  there  was  much  talk  of  his  wisdom 
and  justice.  Solon,  whose  apprehensions  increased  with 
every  reply,  was  now  much  alarmed  and  mentioned  his 
own  name,  asking  whether  it  was  not  Solon’s  son  that 
was  dead.  The  stranger  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he 
began  to  beat  his  head  and  to  say  and  do  such  things  as 
are  usual  to  men  in  a  transport  of  grief.  Then  Thales 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  said  with  a  smile,  These  things 
that  strike  down  so  firm  a  man  as  Solon,  kept  me  from 
marriage  and  from  having  children.  But  take  courage, 
my  good  friend,  for  not  a  word  of  what  has  been  told  you 
is  true. 


6.  The  memory  of  Pitt  has  been  assailed,  times  innu¬ 
merable,  often  justly,  often  unjustly;  but  it  has  suffered 
much  less  from  his  assailants  than  from  his  eulogists. 
For,  during  many  years,  his  name  was  the  rallying  cry  of 
a  class  of  men  with  whom  at  one  of  those  terrible  con¬ 
junctures  which  confound  all  ordinary  distinctions,  be 
was  accidentally  and  temporarily  connected,  but  to  whom, 
on  almost  all  great  questions  of  principle,  he  was  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  .  .  .  History  will  vindicate  the  real  man 
from  calumny  under  the  semblance  of  adulation,  and  will 
exhibit  him  as  what  he  was,  a  minister  of  great  talents  and 
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honest  intentions,  pre-eminently  qualified  intellectually 
and  morally  for  the  part  of  a  parliamentary  leader,  and 
capable  of  administering  with  prudence  and  moderation 
the  government  of  a  prosperous  and  tranquil  country, 
but  unequal  to  surprising  and  terrible  emergencies,  and 
liable,  in  such  emergencies,  to  err  grievously  both  on  the 
side  of  weakness  and  on  the  side  of  violence. 

Macaulay. 


7.  Such  situations  bewilder  and  unnerve  the  weak,  but 
call  forth  all  the  strength  of  the  strong.  Surrounded  by 
snares  in  which  an  ordinary  youth  would  have  perished, 
William  learned  to  tread  at  once  warily  and  firmly.  Long 
before  he  reached  manhood,  he  knew  how  to  keep  secrets, 
how  to  baffle  curiosity  by  dry  and  guarded  answers,  how 
to  conceal  all  passions  under  the  same  show  of  grave 
tranquillity.  Meanwhile  he  made  but  little  proficiency 
in  fashionable  and  literary  accomplishments.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Dutch  nobility  of  that  age  wanted  the  grace 
which  was  found  in  the  highest  perfection  among  the 
gentlemen  of  France,  and  which,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
embellished  the  Court  of  England ;  and  his  manners  were 
altogether  Dutch.  Even  his  countrymen  thought  him 
blunt.  To  foreigners  he  often  seemed  churlish.  In  his 
intercourse  with  the  world  in  general  he  appeared  ignorant 
or  negligent  of  those  arts  which  double  the  value  of  a 
favour,  and  take  away  the  sting  of  a  refusal. 

Macaulay. 
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8.  Barbarossa,  though  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the 
blow  which  he  had  received,  did  not,  however,  lose 
courage  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis.  But  as  the 
walls  were  of  great  extent  and  extremely  weak,  as  he 
could  not  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants  nor 
hope  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  would  sustain  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  siege,  he  boldly  determined  to  advance  with 
his  army,  which  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,  towards 
the  imperial  camp,  and  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom 
by  the  issue  of  a  battle.  This  resolution  he  communicated 
to  his  principal  officers,  and  representing  to  them  the  fatal 
consequences  which  might  follow  if  ten  thousand  Christian 
slaves  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  his  citadel  should  attempt 
to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the  army,  he  proposed  as 
a  necessary  precaution  for  the  public  security  to  massacre 
them  without  mercy  before  he  began  his  march.  They 
all  approved  warmly  of  his  intention  to  fight ;  but  inured 
as  they  were  in  their  piratical  depredations  to  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal 
concerning  the  slaves  filled  them  with  horror ;  and 
Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dread  of  irritating  them  than 
swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  slaves. 


9.  Their  execution  then  was  strictly  just,  and  was  a 
penalty  which  any  military  commander  would  be  justified 
in  exacting  for  a  similar  offence  against  the  laws  of 
honour.  But  although  the  justice  of  the  general’s  sen¬ 
tence  may  be  established,  it  may  yet  be  asked  whether 
there  was  any  necessity  for  exacting  the  full  penalty,  and 
whether  this  was  not  a  case  for  a  display  of  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  conqueror.  It  may  safely  be  answered 
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that  never  was  there  a  time  when  one  or  two  severe 
examples  were  more  urgently  called  for ;  and  when,  how¬ 
ever  much  soever  the  general  might  wish  to  show  mercy, 
he  was  more  bound  to  perform  what  to  him  must  have 
been  a  very  painful  duty.  The  state  of  the  country 
was  most  critical.  Insurrections  were  threatened  or  had 
actually  broken  out  in  all  directions ;  and  veteran  Royalist 
officers  were  showing  a  total  disregard  to  their  engage¬ 
ments  not  again  to  bear  arms  against  the  Parliament. 
If  honour  would  not  restrain  them,  it  was  necessary  to 
furnish  some  other  motive,  and  it  became  an  imperative 
duty  to  make  one  or  two  examples  of  the  ringleaders. 


10.  It  was  now  near  midwinter,  and  the  weather 
stormy  and  rainy.  But  the  Trench,  never  at  a  loss 
where  taste  and  ingenuity  are  required,  were  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  displays  of  this  kind  then  as  they  are 
now.  The  inner  courtyard  of  the  Bastille  was  carefully 
laid  over  with  smooth  timber,  and  covered  with  an 
awning  of  blue  canvas,  setting  weather  and  rain  at 
defiance.  The  canvas  was  painted  blue  to  represent 
the  heavens,  and  powdered  with  gilt  stars  and  planets. 
The  galleries  were  festooned  with  alternate  strips  of 
white  and  tawny,  the  royal  colours.  The  floor  was 
carpeted  in  the  same  manner.  From  the  centre  hung 
an  immense  chandelier,  “  throwing  such  a  marvellous 
blaze  of  light  on  the  starry  ceiling  as  to  rival  the  sun.” 
A  raised  platform  ran  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
apartment,  carpeted  like  the  hall,  with  benches  all 
round,  covered  with  gold  brocade.  Overarching  the 
platform  was  a  latticed  bower  of  box,  ivy,  and  ever¬ 
greens,  from  which  roses  and  other  flowers  trailed. 
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The  King  took  his  seat  at  the  table  on  a  high  dais 
covered  with  cloth-of-gold.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
embassy  dined  at  tables  on  the  floor  below  the  platform. 


11.  In  this  embarrassing  situation  he  formed  the  chime¬ 
rical  scheme,  not  only  of  achieving  great  exploits  by  a 
deputy,  but  of  securing  to  himself  the  glory  of  conquests 
which  were  to  be  made  by  another.  In  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  contradictions. 
He  was  solicitous  to  choose  a  commander  of  intrepid  resolu¬ 
tion  and  of  superior  abilities,  because  he  knew  these  to  be 
requisite  in  order  to  insure  success ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  jealousy  natural  to  little  minds,  he  wished  this 
person  to  be  of  a  spirit  so  tame  and  obsequious,  as  to  be 
entirely  dependent  on  his  will.  But  when  he  came  to  apply 
those  ideas  in  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  several 
officers  who  occurred  to  his  thoughts  as  worthy  of  being 
intrusted  with  the  command,  he  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  such  incompatible  qualities  united  in 
one  character.  Such  as  were  distinguished  for  courage 

O  O 

and  talents  were  too  high-spirited  to  be  passive  instru¬ 
ments  in  his  hands.  Those  who  appeared  more  gentle 
and  tractable,  were  destitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to 
the  charge.  This  augmented  his  perplexity  and  his  feare. 


12.  Amasis,  general  of  the  army,  finding  he  could  not 
succeed  by  force,  resolved  to  reduce  the  city  by  fraud ; 
and  to  that  end  contrived  this  stratagem.  He  opened  a 
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broad  trench  in  the  night,  which  he  covered  with  slight 
planks  of  wood,  and  by  spreading  a  surface  of  earth  upon 
the  timber,  rendered  that  part  equal  to  the  adjoining 
ground.  Early  the  next  morning  he  demanded  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Barcaeans ;  which  they  readily  accepted, 
because  they  were  desirous  to  come  to  an  accommodation: 
and  accordingly  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  both  sides,  and 
confirmed  by  oath  on  that  spot  of  ground  which  was 
undermined ;  importing,  “  That  the  agreement  should 
continue  in  force  as  long  as  the  earth  on  which  they 
stood  should  remain  in  the  present  condition ;  that  the 
Barcaeans  should  pay  a  competent  tribute  to  the  king, 
and  that  the  Persians  should  innovate  nothing  in  Barca.” 
Under  the  faith  of  this  treaty  the  Barcaeans  opening  their 
gates,  went  frequently  out  of  the  city,  and  received  all 
the  Persians  who  desired  to  be  admitted.  But  during 
this  intercourse,  the  Persians  entered  the  place  with  all 
their  forces,  after  they  had  broken  down  the  covering  of 
the  trench  they  had  made :  which  they  did  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  obligation  of  the  oath  they  had  taken  to 
the  Barcaeans;  and  supposed,  that  upon  the  alteration 
they  had  made  in  that  place,  they  had  likewise  dissolved 
the  force  of  their  engagement. 

Isaac  Littlebuky. 


13.  The  scene  opened  with  an  inquiry.  Upon  what 
compelling  provocation  had  the  Pmjah  commenced  against 
the  Erench  those  bitter  hostilities  on  the  issue  of  which 
he  had  staked  his  power  and  his  person?  During  the 
long  pause  of  expectation  which  followed,  the  captive 
continued  to  gaze  upon  the  ground  and  to  weep,  but 
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made  no  answer;  and  at  last  the  General  spoke  again. 
“That  your  Highness  should  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  amity  or  the  enmity  of  France,  would  have  been 
more  comprehensible  if  you  had  been  young  when  you 
came  to  the  throne.  But  you  had  fought  against  us  with 
your  father ;  you  could  remember  how  faithfully  we  kept 
with  him  the  ensuing  peace.  Where  was  your  wisdom, 
after  such  experience  of  Gallic  valour  and  loyalty,  to 
become  by  your  own  choice  our  enemy  rather  than  our 
ally?”  The  reproach,  like  the  question,  received  no 
reply.  “  Come,”  resumed  Lapierre,  “  for  all  that  is  past 
your  Highness  may  pluck  up  spirit.  We  will  call  it 
chance,  or  fatality,  or  natural  infirmity  of  man.  So  many 
states  and  princes  have  proved  in  misfortune  His  Majesty’s 
clemency,  that  you  may  look  for  good  treatment  with 
something  near  to  certainty.”  And  here  the  old  soldier, 
who  had  spoken  to  Chunder  in  the  native,  continued  in 
French  to  his  suite,  “  Surely  we  may  see  a  lesson  to 
humanity  in  such  a  downfall  as  this !  Let  me  recom¬ 
mend  it  particularly  to  you  youngsters.  Ho  need, 
because  things  go  well,  to  be  arrogant,  insolent,  or  sure 
of  your  luck,  when  we  know  not  what  a  day  will  bring 
forth.  Never  puffed  up  and  never  broken  down,  that  is 
the  temper  for  a  man.” 


14.  Forty  miles  of  road  were  excavated  in  the  snow. 
The  army  seemed  a  phantasmagoria ;  no  sound  of  horses" 
feet  was  heard,  no  wheel  of  waggon  or  artillery,  no  voice 
of  man.  Begiment  followed  regiment  in  long  and  broker 
lines,  between  two  files  of  soldiers  the  whole  way.  Some 
stood  erect,  some  reclined  a  little,  some  laid  their  arms 
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beside  them,  some  clasped  them  ;  all  were  dead.  Several 
of  these  had  slept  in  that  position,  hut  the  greater  part 
had  been  placed  so,  to  leave  the  more  room :  and  not  a 
few  from  every  troop  and  detachment  took  their  voluntary 
station  amongst  them.  Feeble  from  inanition,  inert  from 
weariness,  and  somnolent  from  the  iciness  that  enthralled 
them,  they  sank  into  forgetfulness  with  the  Cossacks  in 
pursuit  and  coming  down  upon  them,  and  even  while  they 
could  yet  discern,  for  they  looked  more  frequently  to  that 
quarter,  the  more  fortunate  of  their  comrades  marching 
home.  Some,  it  is  reported  (and  what  is  unnatural,  is,  in 
such  extremity,  not  incredible),  closed  their  eyes  and 
threw  down  their  muskets,  while  they  could  use  them 
still,  not  from  hope  nor  from  fear,  but  part  from  indigna¬ 
tion  at  their  general,  whose  retreats  had  always  been 
followed  by  the  total  ruin  of  his  army ;  and  part,  remem¬ 
bering  with  what  brave  nations  they  had  once  fought 
gloriously,  from  the  impossibility  of  defeating  or  resisting 
so  barbarous  and  obscure  an  enemy. 


15.  Meanwhile  a  detachment  of  cavalry  had  been  sent 
to  the  doomed  city  to  remove  its  population  to  Carthage. 
The  infantry  followed  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  When  they  entered  the  gates,  they  found  none  of 
the  circumstances  which  commonly  attend  the  capture  of 
a  town.  Instead  of  the  panic  and  confusion  which  follow 
the  breaking  open  of  a  gate,  the  battering  down  of  a  wall, 
or  the  storming  of  a  citadel ;  instead  of  the  hostile  shouts, 
the  rush  of  armed  soldiery  through  the  streets,  the  indis¬ 
criminate  havoc  of  fire  and  sword,  there  was  nothing  but 
dreary  silence,  speechless  grief,  and  universal  stupefaction- 
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For  very  fear  men  forgot  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave 
behind,  and  each  appealed  to  his  neighbour  for  the  counsel 
which  his  own  reflection  was  powerless  to  afford.  Some¬ 
times  they  stood  motionless  on  their  thresholds,  sometimes 
they  wandered  aimlessly  through  the  homes  on  which 
they  would  never  look  again.  But  soon  the  cavalry  with 
shouts  of  impatience  commanded  them  to  quit  the  place, 
the  crash  of  the  houses,  which  were  being  demolished  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  reached  their  ears,  and  the  dust, 
rising  from  opposite  quarters,  covered  everything  with  a 
dense  cloud.  They  hastily  picked  up  anything  that  they 
could ;  and  bidding  farewell  to  their  hearths  and  homes, 
and  the  rooms  where  they  were  horn  and  reared,  they 
passed  into  the  streets,  which  were  now  filled  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  fugitives.  As  they  looked  on  others, 
the  sense  of  a  common  suffering  renewed  their  tears  ;  and 
cries  of  anguish  even  broke  from  the  crowd,  and  especially 
from  the  women,  as  they  passed  their  revered  temples  in 
the  occupation  of  armed  men,  and  left  their  gods,  as  it 
seemed,  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 


16, 17.  And  now  the  time  for  the  great  hazard  drew  near. 
The  night  was  not  ill  suited  for  such  an  enterprise.  The 
moon  was  indeed  at  the  full,  and  the  northern  streamers 
were  shining  brilliantly.  But  the  marsh  fog  lay  so  thick 
on  Sedgemoor  that  no  object  could  be  discerned  there  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  paces.  The  clock  struck  eleven ;  and 
the  Duke  with  his  bodyguard  rode  out  of  the  Castle.  He 
was  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  befits  one  who  is 
about  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  The  very  children  who 
pressed  to  see  him  pass  observed,  and  long  remembered, 
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that  his  look  was  sad  and  full  of  evil  augury.  The  wains 
which  carried  the  ammunition  remained  at  the  entrance 
of  the  moor.  The  horse  and  foot,  in  a  long  narrow  column, 
passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a  causeway.  There  was  a 
similar  causeway  across  the  Langmoor  Rhine :  but  the 
guide,  in  the  fog,  missed  his  way.  There  was  some  delay 
and  some  tumult  before  the  error  could  be  rectified.  At 
length  the  passage  was  effected  :  but,  in  the  confusion,  a 
pistol  went  off.  Some  men  of  the  Horse  Guards,  who 
were  on  watch,  heard  the  report,  and  perceived  that  a 
great  multitude  was  advancing  through  the  mist.  They 
fired  their  carbines,  and  galloped  off  in  different  directions 
to  give  the  alarm.  Some  hastened  to  Weston  Zoyland, 
where  the  cavalry  lay.  One  trooper  spurred  to  the 
encampment  of  the  infantry,  and  cried  out  vehemently 
that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  The  drums  of  Dumbarton’s 
regiment  beat  to  arms ;  and  the  men  got  fast  into  their 
ranks.  It  was  time  ;  for  Monmouth  was  already  drawing 
up  his  army  for  action.  He  ordered  Grey  to  lead  the  way 
with  the  cavalry,  and  followed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
infantry.  Grey  pushed  on  till  his  progress  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  arrested  by  the  Bussex  Rhine.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ditch  the  King’s  foot  were  hastily  forming  in 
order  of  battle 

Macaulay. 


18.  The  first  considerable  action  of  his  reign  seemed  to 
evince  his  sincerity  as  well  as  his  moderation.  After  the 
example  of  Marcus,  he  gave  himself  a  colleague  in  the 
person  of  Maximian,  on  whom  he  bestowed  at  first  the 
title  of  Caesar,  and  afterwards  that  of  Augustus.  But  the 
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motives  of  ms  conduct,  as  well  as  the  object  of  his  choice, 
were  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  of  his  admired 
predecessor.  By  investing  a  luxurious  youth  with  the 
honours  of  the  purple,  Marcus  had  discharged  a  debt  of 
private  gratitude,  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of  the  happiness 
of  the  state.  By  associating  a  friend  and  a  fellow-soldier 
to  the  labours  of  government,  Diocletian,  in  a  time  of 
public  danger,  provided  for  the  defence  both  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West.  Maximian  was  born  a  peasant,  and, 
like  Aurelian,  in  the  territory  of  Sirmium.  Ignorant  of 
letters,  careless  of  laws,  the  rusticity  of  his  appearance 
and  manners  still  betrayed  in  the  most  elevated  fortune 
the  meanness  of  his  extraction.  War  was  the  only  art 
which  he  professed.  In  a  long  course  of  service  he  had 
distinguished  himself  on  every  frontier  of  the  empire; 
and  though  his  military  talents  were  formed  to  obey 
rather  than  to  command,  though,  perhaps,  he  never 
attained  the  skill  of  a  consummate  general,  he  was  cap¬ 
able,  by  his  valour,  constancy,  and  experience,  of  executing 
the  most  arduous  undertakings.  Hor  were  the  vices  of 
Maximian  less  useful  to  his  benefactor.  Insensible  to 
pity,  and  fearless  of  consequences,  he  was  the  ready 
instrument  of  every  act  of  cruelty  which  the  policy  of 
that  artful  prince  might  at  once  suggest  and  disclaim. 


19,  20.  The  following  story  also  is  tol(d  of  Caesar.  Hir- 
tius,  his  guest  at  a  pontifical  banquet  of  more  than  usual 
magnificence,  repeatedly  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
he  had  shared  the  designs  of  so  desperate  an  adventurer 
as  Catiline.  Caesar  did  not  answer  immediately ;  but 
later  on  he  satisfied  his  curiosity  in  the  following  way 
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Calling  one  of  the  numerous  slaves  in  attendance,  “  Go,” 
he  said,  “  and  fetch  the  rope-dancer  whose  marvellous 
and  unprecedented  display  of  skill  in  the  circus  yesterday 
evoked  such  a  storm  of  applause.”  On  his  appearing 
before  the  company,  Caesar  took  him  aside  and  informed 
him  what  was  wanted.  The  acrobat  accordingly  raised 
across  the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a  considerable  height 
from  the  ground,  an  arrangement  of  planks  so  carefully 
selected  and  nicely  adjusted  according  to  their  weights, 
that  the  structure  was  in  equilibrium.  He  thus  produced 
a  bridge  whose  apparent  solidity  would  be  dissipated  at 
the  first  vibration.  He  then  ascended  the  treacherous 
erection,  which  gave  way  beneath  him  ;  but  by  a  rapid 
passage  he  escaped  the  danger  that  threatened  him  from 
the  downfall  of  the  bridge,  and,  emerging  victorious  from 
the  devastation  about  him,  leapt  once  more  upon  the 
ground.  Amidst  the  general  applause,  Caesar  said  to 
Hirtius,  “Would  you  still  wish  me  to  have  paused  upon 
a  precipice?  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  sagacity  which  you  attribute 
to  me  if  I  had  avoided  such  perilous  schemes  altogether. 
But  I  was  urged  into  extremities,  not  only  by  my 
enormous  debts  and  my  damning  popularity  with  a 
ruined  faction,  but  by  the  very  character  of  the  Boman 
people  which  is  at  the  mercy  of  audacity,  though  it  is 
secure  against  deliberation.  So  you  must  either  abstain 
from  censure  of  my  intimacy  with  Catiline  or,  at  any  rate, 
applaud  me  for  freeing  myself  from  its  entanglements  in 
time,  without  forgetting  the  requirements  of  safety  and, 
more  difficult  still,  of  honour.” 
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21.  He  represented  to  them  that  the  event  which  he 
and  they  had  so  long  wished  for  was  approaching ;  the 
whole  fortune  of  the  war  now  depended  on  their  swords, 
and  would  he  decided  in  a  single  action ;  that  never  army 
had  greater  motives  for  exerting  a  vigorous  courage, 
whether  they  considered  the  prize  which  would  attend 
their  victory,  or  the  inevitable  destruction  which  must 
ensue  upon  their  discomfiture :  that  if  their  martial  and 
veteran  bands  could  once  break  these  raw  soldiers,  who 
had  rashly  dared  to  approach  them,  they  conquered  a 
kingdom  at  a  blow,  and  were  justly  entitled  to  all  its  pos¬ 
sessions  as  the  reward  of  their  prosperous  valour:  that,  on 
the  contrary,  if  they  remitted  in  the  least  their  wonted 
prowess,  an  enraged  enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  the  sea 
met  them  in  their  retreat,  and  an  ignominious  death  was 
the  certain  punishment  of  their  imprudent  cowardice : 
that  by  collecting  so  numerous  and  brave  a  host,  he  had 
ensured  every  human  means  of  conquest,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  enemy,  by  his  criminal  conduct,  had  given 
him  just  cause  to  hope  for  the  favour  of  the  Almighty, 
in  whose  hands  alone  lay  the  event  of  wars  and  battles. 

Hume. 


22.  Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their 
eyes  towards  Frederic,  Duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  such 
eminent  virtue  and  abilities,  as  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Sage,  and  with  one  voice  they  offered  him 
the  imperial  crown.  He  was  not  dazzled  with  that  object 
which  monarchs  so  far  superior  to  him  in  power  courted 
with  such  eagerness;  and,  after  deliberating  upon  the 
mattei  a  short  time,  he  rejected  it  with  a  magnanimity 
and  disinterestedness  no  less  singular  than  admirable. 
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“Nothing,”  he  observed,  “  could  be  more  impolitic  than 
an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  though  sound 
and  just  in  many  cases,  was  not  applicable  to  all.  In 
times  of  tranquillity,”  he  said,  “  we  wish  for  an  emperor 
who  has  not  power  to  invade  our  liberties  ;  times  of 
danger  demand  one  who  is  able  to  secure  our  safety. 
The  Turks,  led  by  a  gallant  and  victorious  monarch,  are 
now  assembling.  They  are  ready  to  pour  in  upon 
Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in  former  ages. 
New  conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  imperial 
sceptre  must  be  committed  to  some  hand  more  powerful 
than  mine  or  that  of  any  other  German  prince.  We 
possess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authority 
which  enable  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy. 
Eecourse  must  be  had,  in  this  exigency,  to  one  of  the 
rival  monarchs.” 

Robertson. 


23.  My  lords,  where  hath  this  fire  lain  all  this  while, 
so  many  hundred  years  together,  that  no  smoke  should 
appear  till  it  burst  out  now  to  consume  me  and  my 
children  ?  Hard  it  is,  and  extreme  hard,  in  my  opinion, 
that  a  punishment  should  precede  the  promulgation  of  a 
law,  that  I  should  be  punished  by  a  law  subsequent  to 
the  act  done;  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships, 
take  that  into  consideration  ;  for  certainly  it  were  better 
a  great  deal  to  live  under  no  law  but  the  will  of  man, 
and  to  conform  ourselves  in  human  wisdom  as  well  as  we 
could,  and  to  comply  with  that  will,  than  to  live  under 
the  protection  of  a  law,  as  we  think,  and  then  a  law 
should  be  made  to  punish  us  for  a  crime  precedent  to  the 
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law ;  then  I  conceive  no  man  living  could  be  safe,  if  that 
should  be  admitted. 


24.  And  now,  having  done  my  duty  to  the  bill,  let  me 
say  a  word  to  the  author.  I  should  leave  him  to  his  own 
noble  sentiments,  if  the  unworthy  and  illiberal  language 
with  which  he  has  been  treated,  beyond  all  example  of 
parliamentary  liberty,  did  not  make  a  few  words  neces¬ 
sary  ;  not  so  much  in  justice  to  him  as  to  my  own  feelings. 
I  must  say  then,  that  it  will  be  a  distinction  honourable 
to  the  age,  that  the  rescue  of  the  greatest  number  of  the 
human  race  that  ever  were  so  grievously  oppressed,  from 
the  greatest  tyranny  that  was  ever  exercised,  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  abilities  and  dispositions  equal  to  the  task ; 
that  it  has  fallen  to  one  who  has  the  enlargement  to 
comprehend,  the  spirit  to  undertake,  and  the  eloquence 
to  support,  so  great  a  measure  of  hazardous  benevolence. 
His  spirit  is  not  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
men  and  things :  he  knows  well  what  snares  are  spread 
about  his  path,  from  personal  animosity,  from  court 
intrigues,  and  possibly  from  popular  delusion.  But  he 
has  put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his  security,  his  interest,  his 
power,  even  his  darling  popularity,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
people  whom  he  has  never  seen.  This  is  the  road  that 
all  heroes  have  trod  before  him. 

Burke. 


25.  You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  and  I 
doubt  not,  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satis- 
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faction  to  your  subjects.  You  found  them  pleased  with 
the  novelty  of  a  young  prince  whose  countenance  promised 
even  more  than  his  words,  and  loyal  to  you  not  only  from 
principle  but  passion.  It  was  not  a  cold  profession  of 
allegiance  to  the  first  magistrate,  but  a  partial,  animated 
attachment  to  a  favourite  prince,  the  native  of  their 
country.  They  did  not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct, 
not  to  be  determined  by  experience,  but  gave  you  a 
generous  credit  for  the  future  blessings  of  your  reign,  and 
paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of  their  affections. 
Such,  sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  who  now 
surround  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those 
unworthy  opinions  with  which  some  interested  persons 
have  laboured  to  possess  you.  Distrust  the  men  who  tell 
you  that  the  English  are  naturally  light  and  inconstant — 
that  they  complain  without  a  cause.  Withdraw  your 
confidence  equally  from  all  parties — from  ministers, 
favourites,  and  relations  ;  and  let  there  be  one  moment 
in  your  life  in  which  you  have  consulted  your  own  under¬ 
standing. 


26.  Gentlemen,  I  stand  up  in  this  contest  against  the 
friends  and  followers  of  Mr  Pitt ;  or,  as  they  partially 
designate  him,  the  immortal  statesman  now  no  more. 
Immortal  in  the  miseries  of  his  devoted  country  !  Im¬ 
mortal  in  the  cruel  wars  which  sprang  from  his  cold, 
miscalculating  ambition !  Immortal  in  the  intolerable 
taxes,  the  countless  loads  of  debt  which  those  wars  have 
flung  upon  us — which  the  youngest  man  among  us  will 
not  live  to  see  the  end  of  !  Immortal  in  the  triumphs  of 
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our  enemies  and  the  ruin  of  our  allies,  the  costly  pur¬ 
chase  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure  !  Immortal  in  the 
afflictions  of  England  and  the  humiliation  of  her  friends 
through  the  whole  results  of  his  twenty  years’  reign,  from 
the  first  rays  of  favour  with  which  a  delighted  court 
gilded  his  early  apostacy  to  the  deadly  glare  which  is  at 
this  instant  cast  upon  his  name  by  the  burning  metropolis 
of  our  last  ally  !  But  may  no  such  immortality  ever  fall 
to  my  lot — let  me  rather  live  innocent  and  inglorious ; 
and  when  at  last  I  cease  to  serve  you  and  to  feel  for  your 
wrongs,  may  I  have  a  humble  monument  in  some  name¬ 
less  stone,  to  tell  that  beneath  it  there  rests  from  his 
labours  in  your  service  “  an  enemy  of  the  immortal  states¬ 
man,  a  friend  of  peace  and  of  the  people.” 

Lord  Brougham. 


27,  28.  Those  were  proud  and  happy  days  when,  amidst 
the  applauses  and  blessings  of  millions,  my  noble  friend 
led  us  on  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  Eeform  Bill ;  when 
hundreds  waited  round  our  doors  till  sunrise  to  hear  how 
we  had  sped,  when  the  great  cities  of  the  north  poured 
forth  their  population  on  the  highways  to  meet  the  mails 
which  brought  from  the  capital  the  tidings  whether  the 
battle  of  the  people  had  been  lost  or  won.  Such  days 
my  noble  friend  cannot  hope  to  see  again.  Two  such 
triumphs  would  be  too  much  for  one  life.  But  perhaps 
there  still  awaits  him  a  less  pleasing,  a  less  exhilarating, 
but  a  not  less  honourable  task,  the  task  of  contending 
against  superior  numbers  and  through  years  of  discom¬ 
fiture  for  those  civil  and  religious  liberties  which  are 
inseparably  associated  with  the  name  of  his  illustrious 
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house.  At  his  side  will  not  be  wanting  men  who,  against 
all  odds  and  through  all  turns  of  fortune,  in  evil  days 
and  amidst  evil  tongues,  will  defend  to  the  last  with  un¬ 
abated  spirit  the  noble  principles  of  Milton  and  Locke. 
We  may  be  driven  from  office.  We  may  be  doomed  to  a 
life  of  opposition.  But  justice  will  be  done  at  last  :  and 
a  portion  of  the  praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  old 
champions  and  martyrs  of  freedom  will  not  be  refused 
by  future  generations  to  the  men  who  have  in  our  days 
endeavoured  to  bind  together  in  real  union  races  too  long 
estranged,  and  to  efface  by  the  mild  influence  of  a  parental 
government  the  fearful  traces  which  have  been  left  by  the 
misrule  of  ages. 

Macaulay. 


29.  These  expostulations,  inspired  by  fears  rather  than 
facts,  were  answered  by  the  General  in  a  powerful 
speech.  “Your  request,”  he  said,  “is  neither  timely  nor 
honourable.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  your 
fortunes  to-day,  remember  what  it  was  but  yesterday. 
Ho  one  can  doubt  that,  if  you  then  had  realised  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  general  and  the  duties  of  soldiers,  you  would 
have  carried  such  destruction  and  terror  into  the  Bolivian 
ranks,  that  we  might  even  have  carried  their  capital,  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  war.  At  any  rate,  you  would  never 
have  been  reduced  to  such  discouragement  and  degrada¬ 
tion  as  to  believe  that  your  safety  depended  upon  Bolivian 
clemency.  An  enemy — when  will  you  understand  the 
significance  of  that  name  ? — an  enemy  is  surrounding  us 
on  every  side.  His  troops  have  been  strengthened  by 
fresh  reinforcements ;  they  are  emboldened  by  an  un- 
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expected  success.  If  victorious,  what  sentence  do  you 
think  they  will  pass  upon  you,  when  they  have  so  ruth¬ 
lessly  butchered  their  own  countrymen  who  had  espoused 
your  cause,  not  with  force  or  fraud,  but  only  in  favour  and 
compassion  ?  Or  are  you  waiting  for  some  Providence  to 
intervene  in  your  behalf  ?  If  we  can  trust  the  laws  of 
experience  and  the  general  verdict  of  mankind,  Providence 
only  helps  us  if  we  help  ourselves.  It  would  be  a  tedious 
and,  I  fear,  an  unprofitable  task,  to  pile  argument  on  argu¬ 
ment  in  a  cause  like  this.  And  why  should  I  waste 
words  on  you  when  you  have  the  facts  before  you?  Look 
upon  yonder  plain  (the  whole  extent  of  which  was  visible 
from  where  they  stood)  and  the  hostile  armies  which 
occupy  it  on  every  side.  Our  swords  must  hew  us  a 
passage  through  those  ranks.  May  I  die,”  he  cried,  “  a 
thousand  deaths  if  we  have  any  other  chance  of  safety !  ” 


30.  The  temper  of  the  people  among  whom  he  presides 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  first  study  of  a  statesman.  And 
the  knowledge  of  their  temper  it  is  by  no  means  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  attain,  if  he  has  not  an  interest  in  being 
ignorant  of  what  it  is  his  duty  to  learn.  To  complain  of 
the  age  we  live  in,  to  murmur  at  the  present  possessors  of 
power,  to  lament  the  past,  to  conceive  extravagant  hopes 
of  the  future,  are  the  common  dispositions  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind ;  indeed,  the  necessary  effects  of  the 
ignorance  and  levity  of  the  vulgar.  Such  complaints  and 
humours  have  existed  in  all  times  ;  yet  as  all  times  have 
not  been  alike,  true  political  sagacity  manifests  itself  in 
distinguishing  that  complaint,  which  only  characterises 
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the  general  infirmity  of  human  nature,  from  those  which 
are  the  symptoms  of  the  particular  distemperature  of  our 
own  air  and  season. 


31.  Let  us  return,  then,  to  sketch  the  philosopher  of 
our  choice,  and  to  pourtray  him  with  the  wisdom  of  which 
Plato  could  find  no  human  realisation.  Great  and 
arduous,  beyond  question,  my  friend,  is  the  task  that  I  am 
attempting :  but,  as  I  think,  there  are  no  impossibilities 
to  love.  And  this  I  feel,  as  I  have  always  felt  it,  for 
your  abilities,  your  pursuits,  and  your  character.  Nay, 
it  is  kindled  in  me  still  more  and  more  every  day,  not 
only  by  the  longing  which  indeed  is  consuming  me,  who 
miss  our  meetings,  our  daily  companionship,  and  your 
most  cultivated  discourse,  but  also  by  the  report  beyond 
belief  of  your  marvellous  virtues  and  the  judgment  which 
harmonises  their  apparent  discordancies.  Can  two  things 
be  more  removed  than  the  strict  and  the  social  disposi¬ 
tions?  Yet  who  has  ever  been  reputed  more  spotless 
or  more  genial  than  you  ?  Can  there  be  anything  so 
difficult  as  to  decide  the  disputes  of  vast  numbers  of 
suitors  and  still  retain  the  affection  of  all?  Yet  such  is 
your  success  that  even  those  against  whom  you  decide 
leave  you  without  anger  or  ill-feeling.  Thus  while  you 
do  nothing  for  popularity,  all  is  popular  that  you  do. 
Hence  it  is  that  out  of  every  land  France  is  the  only  one 
which  is  not  wrapt  in  the  universal  conflagration.  There 
you  live  in  the  fruition  of  yourself,  while  you  move  a 
central  figure  in  the  daylight  of  Paris,  with  the  best  of 
your  countrymen  around  you  in  the  flower  or  the  strength 
of  their  life. 
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32.  Professions  of  patriotism  are  become  stale  and 
ridiculous.  For  my  own  part,  I  claim  no  merit  from  en¬ 
deavouring  to  do  a  service  to  my  fellow-subjects.  I  have 
done  it  to  the  best  of  my  understanding :  and,  without 
looking  for  the  approbation  of  other  men,  my  conscience 
is  satisfied.  What  remains  to  be  done  concerns  the  col¬ 
lective  body  of  the  people.  They  are  now  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  they  will  firmly  and  constitutionally 
assert  their  rights,  or  make  an  humble,  slavish  surrender 
of  them  at  the  feet  of  the  ministry.  To  a  generous  mind 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  We  owe  it  to  our  ancestors  to 
preserve  entire  those  rights  which  they  have  delivered  to 
our  care.  We  owe  it  to  our  posterity  not  to  suffer  their 
dearest  inheritance  to  be  destroyed.  But  if  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  be  insensible  of  these  sacred  claims, 
there  is  yet  an  obligation  binding  upon  ourselves,  from 
which  nothing  can  acquit  us ;  a  personal  interest  which 
we  cannot  surrender.  To  alienate  even  our  own  rights 
would  be  a  crime  as  much  more  enormous  than  suicide, 
as  a  life  of  civil  security  and  freedom  is  superior  to  a 
bare  existence ;  and  if  life  be  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  we 
scornfully  reject  the  noblest  part  of  the  gift,  if  we  consent 
to  surrender  that  certain  rule  of  living,  without  which 
the  condition  of  human  nature  is  not  only  miserable  but 
contemptible. 

Junius. 


33.  I  have  ever  thought  it  the  greatest  diminution  of 
the  Roman  glory  imaginable  that  in  their  institution  of 
public  triumphs  they  led  their  enemies  in  chains  when 
they  were  prisoners.  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  giving  all 
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honour  to  the  superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  must  needs  conduce  to  the  glory  and  advantage  of 
a  nation;  but  what  shocks  the  imagination  to  reflect 
upon  is  that  a  polite  people  should  think  it  reasonable 
that  an  unhappy  man  who  was  no  way  inferior  to  the 
victor  but  by  the  chance  of  war  should  be  led  like  a 
slave  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  Indeed  these  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  triumph,  that  it  was  not  allowed  in  a  civil 
war  lest  one  part  should  be  in  tears  while  the  other  was 
making  acclamations;  that  it  should  not  be  granted 
except  such  a  number  were  slain  in  battle ;  that  the 
general  should  be  disgraced  who  made  a  false  muster  of 
his  dead ;  these,  I  say,  had  great  and  politic  ends  in  their 
being  established,  and  tended  to  the  apparent  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  this  behaviour  to  the  conquered 
had  no  foundation  in  nature  or  policy,  only  to  gratify 
the  insolence  of  a  haughty  people,  who  triumphed  over 
barbarous  nations,  by  acting  what  was  fit  only  for  those 
very  barbarians  to  practise. 

Tatler,  No.  63. 


34.  It  is  the  curse  of  our  species  that  the  great  and 
wealthy  seldom  or  never  pursue  this  straight  and  righteous 
path  to  dominion.  They  insist  upon  governing  mankind 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  acquire  those  qualities 
which  make  mankind  willing  to  be  governed  by  them. 
They  choose  to  rule  by  mere  dint  of  naked  wealth  and 
station,  unallied  with  those  beneficent  ingredients  which 
bestow  upon  rulers  an  empire  over  human  hearts  as  well 
as  over  human  persons.  Then  come  the  strain  and  tug 
to  make  the  influence  of  wealth  alone  in  worthless  and, 
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ungifted  hands  equal  to  that  of  wealth  and  mental  excel¬ 
lence  united.  Wealth  in  itself,  apart  from  all  personal 
merit,  insures  the  power  of  conferring  favours  and  inflict¬ 
ing  injuries.  It  enables  a  man  to  deal  out  bribes,  open 
or  disguised,  with  one  hand,  and  blows  with  the  other. 
It  will  not  indeed  obtain  for  him  the  heartfelt  esteem  of 
a  willing  public,  but  it  serves  as  a  two-edged  sword  to 
compel  delusive  indications  of  it.  It  will  steal  away 
simulated  demonstrations  of  esteem,  and  extort  those  votes 
which  he  has  not  virtue  enough  to  earn. 


35.  These  diminutive  observations  seem  to  take  away 
something  from  the  dignity  of  writing,  and  are  therefore 
never  communicated  but  with  a  little  fear  of  contempt. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  life  consists  not  of  a 
series  of  illustrious  actions  or  elegant  enjoyments ;  the 
greater  part  of  our  time  passes  in  compliance  with  neces¬ 
sities,  in  the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal 
of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  procurement  of  petty 
pleasures;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease,  as  the  main 
stream  of  life  glides  on  smoothly,  or  is  ruffled  by  small 
obstacles  and  frequent  interruptions.  The  true  state  of 
every  nation  is  the  state  of  common  life.  The  manners 
of  a  people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  learning, 
or  the  palaces  of  greatness,  where  the  national  character 
is  obscured  or  obliterated  by  travel  or  instruction ;  nor  is 
public  happiness  to  be  estimated  by  the  assemblies  of  the 
gay  or  the  banquets  of  the  rich.  The  great  mass  of 
nations  is  neither  rich  nor  gay;  they  whose  aggregate 
constitutes  the  people  are  found  in  the  streets  and  the 
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villages,  in  the  shops  and  the  farms ;  and  from  them  must 
the  measure  of  general  prosperity  be  taken. 

Johnson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles. 


36.  After  he  had  talked  about  religion  in  a  manner 
and  with  an  air  that  would  make  one  think  atheism 
established  by  law  and  religion  only  tolerated,  he  entered 
upon  civil  government,  and  observed  to  his  audience  that 
the  natural  world  was  in  a  perpetual  circulation ;  animals, 
said  he,  who  draw  their  sustenance  from  the  earth,  mix 
with  the  same  earth  and  in  their  turn  become  food  for 
vegetables,  which  again  nourish  the  animal  kind;  the 
vapours  that  ascend  from  this  globe  descend  upon  it  again 
in  showers;  the  elements  alternately  prey  upon  each 
other;  that  which  one  part  of  nature  loseth,  another 
gains;  the  sum-total  remaining  always  the  same,  being 
neither  bigger  nor  lesser,  better  nor  worse  for  all  these 
intestine  changes.  Even  so,  said  this  learned  professor, 
the  revolutions  in  the  civil  world  are  no  detriment  to 
humankind,  one  part  whereof  rises  as  the  other  falls, 
and  wins  by  another’s  loss.  A  man  therefore  who  thinks 
deeply  and  hath  an  eye  on  the  whole  system,  is  no  more 
a  bigot  to  government  than  to  religion.  He  knows  how 
to  suit  himself  to  occasions,  and  make  the  best  of  every 
event ;  for  the  rest  he  looks  on  all  translations  of  power 
and  property  from  one  hand  to  another  with  philosophic 
indifference. 


37.  If  we  consider  merely  the  subtlety  of  disquisition, 
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the  force  of  imagination,  the  perfect  energy  and  elegance 
of  expression,  which  characterise  the  great  works  of 
Athenian  genius,  we  must  pronounce  them  intrinsically 
most  valuable ;  but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  reflect 
that  hence  have  sprung,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the 
noblest  creations  of  the  human  intellect ;  that  from  hence 
were  the  vast  accomplishments  and  the  brilliant  fancy  of 
Cicero  ;  the  withering  fire  of  Juvenal ;  the  plastic  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Dante ;  the  humour  of  Cervantes ;  the  wit  of 
Butler ;  the  comprehension  of  Bacon ;  the  supreme  and 
universal  excellence  of  Shakespeare  ?  All  the  triumphs 
of  truth  and  genius  over  prejudice  and  power,  in  every 
country  and  in  every  age,  have  been  the  triumphs  of 
Athens. 

Macaulay. 


38.  The  question  is  often  asked,  and  properly  so,  in 
regard  to  any  supposed  moral  standard — What  is  its 
sanction  ?  what  are  the  motives  to  obey  it  ?  or  more 
specifically,  what  is  the  source  of  its  obligation  ?  whence 
does  it  derive  its  binding  force  ?  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  moral  philosophy  to  provide  the  answer  to  this  question ; 
which,  though  frequently  assuming  the  shape  of  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  utilitarian  morality,  as  if  it  had  some  special 
applicability  to  that  above  others,  really  arises  in  regard 
to  all  standards.  It  arises,  in  fact,  whenever  a  person  is 
called  on  to  adopt  a  standard,  or  refer  morality  to  any 
basis  on  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  rest  it. 
For  the  customary  morality,  that  which  education  and 
opinion  have  consecrated,  is  the  only  one  which  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  with  the  feeling  of  being  in  itself 
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obligatory ;  you  say  to  yourself,  I  feel  that  I  am  bound 
not  to  rob  or  murder,  betray  or  deceive ;  but  why  am  I 
bound  to  promote  the  general  happiness  ?  If  my  own 
happiness  lies  in  something  else,  why  may  I  not  give  that 
the  preference  ? 

J.  S.  Mill. 


39.  There  are  few  circumstances  among  those  which 
make  up  the  present  condition  of  human  knowledge,  more 
unlike  what  might  have  been  expected,  or  more  significant 
of  the  backward  state  in  which  speculation  on  the  most 
important  subjects  still  lingers,  than  the  little  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  decision  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  From  the 
dawn  of  philosophy,  the  question  concerning  the  summuvi 
bonum,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  concerning  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  morality,  has  been  accounted  the  main  problem  in 
speculative  thought,  has  occupied  the  most  gifted  intel¬ 
lects,  and  divided  them  into  sects  and  schools,  carrying 
on  a  vigorous  warfare  against  one  another.  And  after 
more  than  two  thousand  years  the  same  discussions  con¬ 
tinue,  philosophers  are  still  ranged  under  the  same 
contending  banners,  and  neither  thinkers  nor  mankind 
at  large  seem  nearer  to  being  unanimous  on  the  subject, 
than  when  the  youth  Socrates  listened  to  the  old  Pro¬ 
tagoras,  and  asserted  (if  Plato’s  dialogue  be  grounded  on 
a  real  conversation)  the  theory  of  utilitarianism  against 
the  popular  morality  of  the  so-called  sophist. 

J.  S.  Mill. 


40.  A  woman’s  mistakes  are  specifically  those  of  a 
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clever  self-educated  man,  who  often  sees  what  men 
trained  in  routine  do  not  see,  but  falls  into  error  for  want 
of  knowing  things  that  have  long  been  known.  Of  course 
he  has  acquired  much  of  the  pre-existing  knowledge,  or 
he  could  not  have  got  on  at  all ;  hut  what  he  knows  of  it 
he  has  picked  up  in  fragments  and  at  random  as  women 
do.  But  this  gravitation  of  women’s  minds  to  the  present, 
to  the  real,  to  actual  fact,  while  in  its  exclusiveness  it  is 
a  source  of  errors,  is  also  a  most  useful  counteractive  of 
the  contrary  error.  The  principal  and  most  characteristic 
aberration  of  speculative  minds  as  such  consists  precisely 
in  the  deficiency  of  this  lively  perception  and  ever-present 
sense  of  objective  fact.  Bor  want  of  this,  they  often  not 
only  overlook  the  contradiction  which  outward  facts  often 
oppose  to  their  theories,  but  lose  sight  of  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  speculation  altogether,  and  let  their  speculative 
faculties  go  astray  into  regions  not  peopled  with  real 
beings,  animate  or  inanimate,  even  idealised,  but  with 
personified  shadows  created  by  the  illusions  of  meta¬ 
physics  or  by  the  mere  entanglement  of  words,  and  think 
these  shadows  the  proper  objects  of  the  highest,  the  most 
transcendent  philosophy. 

J.  S.  Mill. 


41,  42.  A  mind  like  Scipio’s,  working  its  way  under  the 
peculiar  influences  of  his  time  and  country,  cannot  but 
move  irregularly  ;  it  cannot  but  be  full  of  contradictions. 
Two  hundred  years  later  the  mind  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
acquiesced  contentedly  in  Epicureanism ;  he  retained  no 
more  of  enthusiasm  than  was  inseparable  from  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  his  intellectual  power,  and  the  fervour  of  his 
courage,  even  amidst  his  utter  moral  degradation.  But 
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Scipio  could  not  be  like  Caesar.  His  mind  rose  above  the 
state  of  things  around  him;  his  spirit  was  solitary  and 
kingly;  he  was  cramped  by  living  among  those  as  his 
equals  whom  he  felt  fitted  to  guide  as  from  some  higher 
sphere ;  and  he  retired  at  last  to  Liternum  to  breathe 
freely,  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  since  he  could 
not  fulfil  his  natural  calling  to  be  a  hero-king.  So  far  he 
stood  apart  from  his  countrymen,  admired,  reverenced, 
but  not  loved.  But  he  could  not  shake  off  all  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  his  time ;  the  virtue,  public  and  private,  which 
still  existed  at  Borne,  the  reverence  paid  by  the  wisest 
and  best  men  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  were  elements 
too  congenial  to  his  nature  not  to  retain  their  hold  on  it : 
they  cherished  that  nobleness  of  soul  in  him,  and  that 
faith  in  the  invisible  and  divine,  which  two  centuries  of 
growing  unbelief  rendered  almost  impossible  in  the  days 
of  Caesar.  Yet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be  when 
faith  is  combined  with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and 
its  appointed  object  is  no  better  than  Paganism  !  Longing 
to  believe,  yet  repelled  by  palpable  falsehood,  crossed 
inevitably  with  snatches  of  unbelief,  in  which  hypocrisy 
is  ever  close  at  the  door,  it  breaks  out  desperately,  as  it 
may  seem,  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  visions  and 
mysterious  communings  with  the  invisible,  as  if  longing 
to  find  that  food  in  its  own  creations  which  no  outward 
objective  truth  offers  to  it.  The  proportions  of  belief  and 
unbelief  in  the  human  mind,  in  such  cases,  no  human 
judgment  can  determine ;  they  are  the  wonders  of  history ; 
characters  inevitably  misrepresented  by  the  vulgar,  and 
viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key 
to  them  as  a  mystery,  not  fully  to  be  comprehended,  and 
still  less  explained  to  others. 


Arnold’s  Rome. 
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43,  44.  Eobert,  Eael  of  Leicester  to  his  Daughter. 
— I  know  it  is  no  purpose  to  advise  you  not  to  grieve; 
that  is  not  my  intention ;  for  such  a  loss  as  yours  cannot 
be  received  indifferently ;  but  though  your  affection  to 
him  whom  you  loved  so  dearly,  and  your  reason  in  valu¬ 
ing  his  merit  did  expose  you  to  the  danger  of  that  sorrow 
which  now  oppresseth  you ;  yet  if  you  consult  with  that 
affection,  and  with  that  reason,  I  am  persuaded  that  you 
will  see  cause  to  moderate  that  sorrow  ;  for  your  affection 
to  that  worthy  person  may  tell  you,  that  even  to  it  you 
cannot  justify  yourself,  if  you  lament  his  being  raised  to 
a  degree  of  happiness  far  beyond  any  that  he  did  or  could 
enjoy  upon  the  earth.  And  your  reason  will  assure  you 
that  beside  the  vanity  of  bemoaning  that  which  hath  no 
remedy,  you  offend  him  whom  you  loved  if  you  hurt  that 
person  whom  he  loved.  *  Eemember  how  apprehensive 
he  was  of  your  dangers,  and  how  sorry  for  anything  that 
troubled  you:  imagine  that  he  sees  how  you  afflict  and 
hurt  yourself;  you  will  then  believe  that  he  may  censure 
you  if  you  pursue  not  his  desires  in  being  careful  of 
yourself  who  was  so  dear  unto  him.  But  he  sees  you 
not ;  he  knows  not  what  you  do  ;  well,  what  then  ?  Will 
you  do  anything  that  would  displease  him  if  he  knew  it, 
because  he  is  where  he  doth  not  know  it  ?  I  am  sure 
that  was  never  in  your  thoughts,  for  the  rules  of  your 
actions  were  and  must  be  virtue  and  affection  to  your 
husband,  not  the  consideration  of  his  ignorance  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  you  do. 


45.  The  Soldan  of  the  Moors  to  the  Captain 
Alonzo. — I  never  deemed  that  the  greatest  Monarch  in 
these  Countries,  yea  of  all  Princes  that  I  know,  should 
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be  debtor  to  a  simple  Wight.  And  of  a  sooth,  Alonzo, 
before  I  knew  Thee,  I  brought  Aid  to  many  for  their 
beseeching,  and  to  some  that  sought  it  not ;  but  needed 
none.  This  Breach  of  Fortune,  though  to  others  it  were 
Grief,  to  me  is  Joy.  My  Need  at  the  last  will  have 
gained  me  Thy  Friendship,  than  which  my  Soul  holdeth 
no  thing  more  precious.  Of  this  Thou  mayst  have  all 
Proof.  Arms,  Men  and  Treasure,  in  fine  all  that  Thy 
Heart  desireth,  do  Thou  take  and  use,  and  as  long  soever 
as  Thy  Life  lasteth,  count  the  Debt  unpaid.  For  Me  shall 
it  be  ever  as  at  the  first.  Last,  Thou  shalt  wish  for  no 
thing,  so  I  wot  of  it,  and  wish  in  vain.  For  to  My 
reckoning  it  is  less  Shame  that  a  King  be  worsted  in 
Battle  than  in  Bounty.  For  the  rest,  as  to  the  matter  of 
Your  Commonweal  whereof  Thou  hast  been  sent  hither 
in  charge,  take  brief  Answer.  With  Your  Master’s  Folk 
I  have  made  no  War,  no,  nor  ever  desired  to  make  it. 
Only  Mine  own  Borders  have  I  defended  with  Arms 
against  the  Armed.  And  from  this  I  cease,  since  such 
is  Your  Pleasure.  Wage  Ye  war  with  Hassan  as  Ye  will. 
The  Biver  Xenil  that  lay  betwixt  Me  and  Abdallah  I 
will  not  overpass,  nor  shall  Hassan  come  to  hither  of  it. 
And  of  whatsoever  besides  within  Your  Honour  and  Mine 
Thou  shalt  ask,  Thou  shalt  not  go  away  defeated. 


46.  You  lose  little  by  not  hearing  such  things  as  this  idle 
and  base  generation  has  to  tell  you :  you  lose  not  much 
by  forgetting  most  of  what  now  passes  in  it.  Perhaps  to 
have  a  memory  that  retains  the  past  scenes  of  our  country 
and  forgets  the  present  is  the  means  to  be  happier  and 
better  contented.  But  if  the  evil  of  the  day  be  not  in¬ 
tolerable  (though  sufficient,  God  knows,  at  any  period  of 
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life),  we  may,  at  least  we  should,  nay,  we  must,  whether 
patiently  or  impatiently,  bear  it  and  make  the  best  of 
what  we  cannot  make  better,  but  may  make  worse.  To 
hear  that  this  is  your  situation  and  your  temper,  and 
that  peace  attends  you  at  home,  and  one  or  two  friends 
who  are  tender  about  you,  would  be  a  great  ease  to  me  to 
know,  and  know  from  yourself.  Tell  me  who  those  are 
whom  you  love  or  esteem,  that  I  may  love  and  esteem 
them,  too ;  and  if  ever  they  come  into  England  let  them 
be  my  friends.  If  by  anything  I  can  here  do  I  can  serve 
you  or  please  you,  be  certain  it  will  mend  my  happiness, 
and  that  no  satisfaction  anything  gives  me  here  will  be 
superior,  if  equal  to  it. 


47.  To  H.  Cromwell,  Esq. — You  talk  of  fame  and  glory, 
and  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity;  pray,  tell  me,  what  are 
all  your  great  dead  men,  but  so  many  little  living  letters  ? 
What  a  vast  reward  is  here  for  all  the  ink  wasted  by 
writers,  and  all  the  blood  spilt  by  princes !  There  was  in 
old  time  one  Severus,  a  Homan  Emperor.  I  dare  say 
you  never  called  him  by  any  other  name  in  your  life: 
and  yet  in  his  days  he  was  styled  Lucius,  Septimius, 
Severus,  Pius,  Pertinax,  Augustus,  Parthicus,  Adiabeni- 
cus,  Arabicus,  Maximus,  and  what  not  ?  What  a  prodigious 
waste  of  letters  has  time  made !  what  a  number  have 
here  dropt  off,  and  left  the  poor  surviving  seven  un¬ 
attended  I 


48.  I  recommend  it  to  you,  my  dear,  by  all  means  to 
embrace  the  fair  occasion,  and  to  put  yourself  in  the  way 
of  being  squeezed  and  incommoded  a  few  hours,  for  the 
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sake  of  hearing  and  seeing  what  you  will  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  hereafter — the  trial  of  a  man 
who  has  been  greater  and  more  feared  than  the  great 
Mogul  himself.  Whatever  we  are  at  home,  we  certainly 
have  been  tyrants  in  the  East ;  and  if  these  men  have, 
as  they  are  charged,  rioted  in  the  miseries  of  the  innocent, 
and  dealt  death  to  the  guiltless  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
may  they  receive  a  retribution  that  shall  in  future  make 
all  governors  and  judges  of  ours,  in  those  distant  regions, 
tremble !  While  I  speak  thus,  I  equally  wish  them  ac¬ 
quitted.  They  were  both  my  school-fellows,  and  for 
Hastings  I  had  a  particular  value.  Farewell. 


49.  Bishop  Jewel  to  Prof.  J.  Simler. — My  dear 
Josiah,  Your  Herman  is  mine  at  last :  yes,  mine  entirely, 
by  right  and  prescription.  How  so  ?  you  will  exclaim. 
Listen  to  me.  It  was  the  rising  of  the  waters.  He 
reached  Salisbury  on  the  8th  of  July,  having  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  troubles  in  France.  What  talks 
we  have  upon  everything  in  the  State  of  Zurich,  but  our 
friend  Josiah  comes  first !  I  have  now  the  full  benefit 
of  those  delightful  conversations,  which,  to  be  candid, 
I  used  rather  to  envy  you.  If  we  had  you  with  us, 
nothing  could  add  to  my  happiness;  there  would  be 
nothing  more  for  my  heart  to  desire;  but — you  must 
leave  your  gout  at  home.  Believe  me,  Josiah,  your  pains 
distress  me,  as  they  should ;  but  I  laugh  sometimes  when 
I  think  of  you,  and  see  you  in  my  mind’s  eye,  a  wrinkled 
old  man,  bent  and  bowed,  supported  on  sticks,  dragging 
one  foot  after  another,  and  treading  so  softly  and  deli¬ 
cately.  Besides,  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  you  are 
smitten  with  Mistress  Gout,  you  who  have  always  been 
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such  a  brisk  and  active  young  fellow,  and  she  such  an 
indolent  old  slugabed. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  Queen  of  Scotland  (niece 
of  the  D.  de  Guise),  by  way  of  ingratiating  herself  with 
our  Queen,  has  sent  her  a  most  splendid  and  valuable 
diamond,  solidly  set  in  gold,  and  accompanied  by  some 
elegant  and  flattering  verses.  I  enclose  you  a  copy ;  you 
will  see  the  truth  of  what  Lewis — Lewis  xi.  if  my 
memory  serves — used  to  say :  “  They  cannot  reign  Who 
cannot  feign.”  Goodbye. 

Salisbury,  18  August,  1562. 


50,  51.  Many  arts  did  I  exercise  with  this  view,  for 
which  nature  never  designed  me ;  though  among  them 
were  some  in  which  I  arrived  at  considerable  proficiency, 
by  mere  dint  of  the  most  heroic  perseverance.  There  is 
not  a  squire  in  all  this  country  who  can  plume  himself 
on  having  made  better  squirrel-houses,  hutches  for 
rabbits,  or  bird-cages,  than  myself ;  and  in  the  article 
of  cabbage-nets  I  had  no  superior.  I  even  had  the 
hardiness  to  take  in  hand  the  pencil,  and  studied  near 
a  whole  year  the  art  of  drawing.  Many  figures  were  the 
fruit  of  my  labours,  which  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
being  unparalleled  by  any  production  either  of  art  or  of 
nature.  But  before  the  year  was  ended,  I  had  occasion 
to  wonder  at  the  progress  that  may  be  made,  in  spite  of 
natural  deficiency,  by  dint  alone  of  labour;  for  I  actually 
produced  three  landscapes,  which  a  lady  thought  worthy 
to  be  framed  and  glazed.  *  I  then  judged  it  high  time 
to  exchange  this  occupation  for  another,  lest,  by  any 
subsequent  productions  of  inferior  merit,  I  should  forfeit 
the  honour  I  had  so  fortunately  acquired.  But  gardening 
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was,  of  all  employments,  that  in  Avhich  I  succeeded  best ; 
though  even  in  this  I  did  not  suddenly  attain  perfection. 
I  began  with  lettuces  and  cauliflowers :  from  them  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cucumbers,  next  to  melons.  I  then  purchased 
an  orange-tree,  to  which,  in  due  time,  I  added  two  or 
three  myrtles.  These  served  me  day  and  night  with  em¬ 
ployment  during  a  whole  severe  winter.  To  defend  them 
from  the  frost,  in  a  situation  that  exposed  them  to  its 
severity,  cost  me  much  ingenuity  and  much  attendance. 


52,  53.  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  envy  of  unsuccessful 
collectors  by  too  pompous  a  display  of  my  scientific 
wealth,  but  cannot  forbear  to  observe  that  there  are  few 
regions  of  the  globe  which  are  not  honoured  with  some 
memorial  in  my  cabinets.  The  Persian  monarchs  are 
said  to  have  boasted  the  greatness  of  their  empire  by 
being  served  at  their  tables  with  drink  from  the  Ganges 
and  the  Danube;  I  can  show  one  vial  of  which  the  water 
was  formerly  an  icicle  on  the  crags  of  Caucasus ;  and 
another  that  contains  what  once  was  snow  on  the  top  of 
Atlas  ;  in  a  third  is  dew  brushed  from  a  banana  in  the 
gardens  of  Ispahan ;  and  in  another  brine  that  has  rolled 
in  the  Pacific  ocean :  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  writing 
to  a  man  who  will  rejoice  at  the  honour  which  my  labours 
have  procured  to  my  country. 

*  You  will  easily  imagine  that  these  accumulations 
were  not  made  without  some  diminution  of  my  fortune ; 
for  I  was  so  well  known  to  spare  no  cost  that  at  every 
sale  some  bid  against  me  for  hire,  some  for  sport,  and  some 
for  malice ;  and  if  I  asked  the  price  of  anything,  it  was 
sufficient  to  double  the  demand.  For  Curiosity,  traffick¬ 
ing  thus  with  Avarice,  the  wealth  of  India  had  not  been 
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enough :  and  I  little  by  little  transferred  all  my  money 
from  the  Funds  to  my  closet :  here  I  was  inclined  to  stop 
and  live  upon  my  estate  in  literary  leisure,  but  the  sale 
of  the  Harleian  collection  shook  my  resolution.  I  mort¬ 
gaged  my  land  and  purchased  thirty  medals  which  I  could 
never  find  before.  I  have  at  length  bought  till  I  can  buy 
no  longer,  and  the  cruelty  of  my  creditors  has  seized  my 
repository.  I  am  therefore  condemned  to  disperse  what 
the  labour  of  any  age  will  not  reassemble.  I  submit  to 
that  which  cannot  be  opposed,  and  shall  in  a  short  time 
declare  a  sale.  I  have,  while  it  is  yet  in  my  power,  sent 
you  a  pebble  picked  up  by  Tavernier  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  for  which  I  claim  no  other  recompense  than  that 
you  will  recommend  my  catalogue  to  the  public. 


54.  After  having  said  much  in  praise  of  the  Corsicans, 
“  Come,”  said  Paoli,  “  you  shall  have  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  tell  you.  There  is  a  crowd  in  the  next  room, 
waiting  for  admittance  to  me.  I  will  call  in  the  first 
I  see,  and  you  shall  hear  him.”  He  who  chanced  to 
present  himself  was  a  venerable  old  man.  The  General 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  bid  him  good  day,  with  an 
easy  kindness  that  gave  the  aged  peasant  full  encourage¬ 
ment  to  talk  to  his  Excellency  with  freedom  concerning 
his  business.  Paoli  bid  him  not  mind  me,  but  say  on. 
The  old  man  then  told  him  that  there  had  been  an  un¬ 
lucky  tumult  in  the  village  where  he  lived,  and  that  two 
of  his  sons  were  killed.  That  looking  upon  this  as  a 
heavy  misfortune,  but  without  malice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  done  this,  he  was  willing  to  have  allowed 
it  to  pass  without  enquiry.  But  his  wife,  anxious  for 
revenge,  had  made  an  application  to  the  authorities  to 
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have  them  apprehended  and  punished.  That  he  now 
waited  upon  his  Excellency  to  intreat  that  the  greatest 
care  might  be  taken,  lest  in  the  heat  of  enmity  among 
his  neighbours  anybody  should  be  punished  as  guilty 
of  the  blood  of  his  sons  who  was  really  innocent  of  it. 
There  was  something  so  remarkable  in  this  consideration 
for  others,  while  at  the  same  time  the  old  man  seemed 
full  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  children,  that  it  touched 
my  heart  in  the  most  sensible  manner.  Paoli  looked  at 
me  with  complacency  and  a  kind  of  amiable  triumph  on 
the  behaviour  of  the  old  man. 


55.  The  account  of  the  second  dream — a  vision  of  quite 
unmistakable  significance — is  as  follows.  Two  Devon¬ 
shire  peasants,  who  were  friends,  were  making  a  journey 
together.  They  came  to  Taunton,  and  on  their  arrival, 
one  of  them  went  to  an  inn,  the  other  to  a  friend’s  house. 
They  had  supped  and  were  in  bed,  when  at  dead  of  night 
the  man  who  was  staying  with  his  friend  saw  in  a  dream 
his  companion  imploring  his  help ;  the  innkeeper  was 
making  ready  to  murder  him.  In  the  first  moment  of 
his  alarm  at  the  dream,  the  fellow  sprang  out  of  bed ;  but 
after  a  while  he  pulled  himself  together,  decided  that  the 
vision  was  of  no  importance,  and  lay  down  again.  In  his 
sleep  his  friend  appeared  to  him  again,  begging  him  not 
to  leave  his  death  unavenged,  after  failing  to  come  to  his 
help  in  life.  He  had  been  murdered ;  the  innkeeper  had 
thrown  his  body  into  a  cart,  and  covered  it  with  dung. 
The  apparition  implored  his  friend  to  be  at  the  gate  in 
the  morning  before  the  cart  could  leave  the  town.  This 
time  the  peasant  was  considerably  affected  by  the  dream. 
In  the  morning  he  was  ready  for  the  carter  at  the  gate, 
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and  asked  him  what  the  cart  contained.  The  man  took 
fright  and  ran  away.  The  body  was  uncovered ;  the  whole 
affair  came  out,  and  the  innkeeper  was  duly  punished.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  clearer  case  of  providential 
interference  than  such  a  dream  as  this. 


56.  Mrs.  Bennet  rang  the  bell,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  was 
summoned  to  the  library.  . 

“  Come  here,  child,”  cried  her  father  as  she  appeared. 
“I  have  sent  for  you  on  an  affair  of  importance.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Collins  has  made  you  an  offer  of 
marriage.  Is  this  true?  ”  Elizabeth  replied  that  it  was. ' 
“Very  well — and  this  offer  of  marriage  you  have 
refused  ?  ’ 

“  I  have,  sir.” 

“Very  well.  We  now  come  to  the  point.  Your 
mother  insists  upon  your  accepting  it.  Is  it  not  so, 
Mrs.  Bennet  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  or  I  will  never  see  her  again.” 

“An  unhappy  alternative  is  before  you,  Elizabeth. 
From  this  day  you  must  be  a  stranger  to  one  of  your 
parents.  Your  mother  will  never  see  you  again  if  you  do 
not  marry  Mr.  Collins,  and  I  will  never  see  you  again  if 
you  do." 

Elizabeth  could  not  but  smile  at  such  a  conclusion  of 
such  a  beginning ;  but  Mrs.  Bennet,  who  had  persuaded 
herself  that  her  husband  regarded  the  affair  as  she  wished, 
was  excessively  disappointed. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Bennet,  by  talking  in  this 
way  ?  You  promised  me  to  insist  upon  her  marrying 
him.’ 

“My  dear,”  replied  her  husband,  “I  have  two  small 
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favours  to  request.  First,  that  you  will  allow  me  the 
free  use  of  my  understanding  on  the  present  occasion ; 
and,  secondly,  of  my  room.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
library  to  myself  as  soon  as  may  be.” 


57,  58.  Prepared  as  I  was  to  see  her,  I  was  shocked  by 
the  change  in  her  appearance,  a  change  which  even  that 
imperfect  light  failed  to  hide.  Her  blue  eyes  had  grown 
larger  and  harder,  and  there  were  dark  marks  under 
them.  Her  face,  once  so  brilliant,  was  grey  and  pinched  ; 
her  hair  had  lost  its  golden  lustre. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  she  repeated,  eyeing  me 
fiercely. 

“  To  see  him,”  I  answered. 

“You  know  ?”  she  muttered.  “You  know  that  he — ” 

I  nodded. 

“  And  you  still  want  to  come  in  ?  My  God  !  Swear 
you  will  not  hurt  him  !  ” 

“  Heaven  forbid !  ”  I  said ;  and  on  that  she  held  the 
door  open  that  I  might  enter.  But  I  was  not  half-way 
across  the  room  before  she  had  passed  me,  and  was  again 
between  me  and  the  wretched  make-shift  pallet.  *  Nay, 
when  I  stood  and  looked  down  at  him,  as  he  moaned  and 
rolled  in  senseless  agony,  with  livid  face  and  distorted 
features  (which  the  cold  grey  light  of  that  miserable 
room  rendered  doubly  appalling),  she  hung  over  him  and 
fenced  him  from  me :  so  that  looking  on  him  and  her, 
and  remembering  how  he  had  treated  her,  and  why  he 
came  to  be  in  this  place,  I  felt  unmanly  tears  rise  to  my 
eyes.  The  room  was  still  a  prison,  a  prison  with  broken 
mortar  covering  the  floor  and  loopholes  for  windows; 
but  the  captive  was  held  by  other  chains  than  those 
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of  force.  When  she  might  have  gone  free,  her  woman’s 
love,  surviving  all  that  he  had  done  to  kill  it,  chained  her 
to  his  side  with  fetters  which  old  wrongs  and  present 
danger  were  powerless  to  break. 


59.  And  so  they  chattered  and  laughed — chattered  and 
laughed,  seeing  an  ordinary  game  between  the  King  and 
a  marker ;  while  I,  for  whom  the  court  had  grown  sombre 
as  a  dungeon,  saw  a  villain  struggling  in  his  own  toils, 
livid  with  the  fear  of  death,  and  tortured  by  horrible 
apprehensions.  Use  and  habit  were  still  so  powerful 
with  the  man  that  he  played  on  mechanically  with  his 
hands,  but  his  eyes  every  now  and  then  sought  mine  with 
the  look  of  the  trapped  beast ;  and  on  these  occasions  I 
could  see  the  lips  move  in  prayer  or  cursing.  The  sweat 
poured  down  his  face  as  he  moved  to  and  fro,  and  I 
fancied  that  his  features  were  beginning  to  twitch. 
Presently — I  have  said  that  the  light  was  failing,  so  that 
it  was  not  in  my  imagination  only  that  the  court  was 
sombre — the  King  held  his  ball.  “  My  friend,  your  man 
is  not  well,”  he  said,  turning  to  me.  “  It  is  nothing, 
sire;  the  honour  you  do  him  makes  him  nervous,”  I 
answered.  “  Play  up,  sirrah,”  I  continued :  “  you  make 
too  good  a  courtier.”  Mademoiselle  d’Entragues  clapped 
her  hands  and  laughed  at  the  hit ;  and  I  saw  Diego  glare 
at  her  with  an  indescribable  look,  in  which  hatred  and 
despair  and  a  horror  of  reproach  were  so  nicely  mingled 
with  something  as  exceptional  as  his  position,  that  the 
whole  baffled  words. 


60,  61.  Having  drawn  the  travelling-cap  he  had  on 
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half-over  his  face,  and  muffled  himself  in  his  cloak, 
Heyling  stopped  before  the  meanest-looking  house  in  the 
street,  and  knocked  gently  at  the  door.  It  was  at  once 
opened  by  a  woman,  who  dropped  a  curtesy  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  Heyling,  whispering  to  the  officer  to  remain 
below,  crept  gently  upstairs,  and,  opening  the  door  of  the 
front  room,  entered  at  once. 

The  object  of  his  search  and  his  unrelenting  animosity, 
now  a  decrepid  old  man,  was  seated  at  a  bare  deal  table, 
on  which  stood  a  miserable  candle.  He  started  on  the 
entrance  of  the  stranger,  and  rose  feebly  to  his  feet. 

“  What  now,  what  now  ?  ”  said  the  old  man — “  What 
fresh  misery  is  this  ?  What  do  you  want  here  ?  ” 

“  A  word  with  you,”  replied  Heyling.  As  he  spoke,  he 
seated  himself  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  throwing 
off  his  cloak  and  cap,  disclosed  his  features. 

*The  old  man  seemed  instantly  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech.  He  fell  backward  in  his  chair,  and,  clasping 
his  hands  together,  gazed  on  the  apparition  with  a  mingled 
look  of  abhorrence  and  fear. 

“  This  day  six  years,”  said  Heyling,  “  I  claimed  the  life 
you  owed  me  for  my  child’s.  Beside  the  lifeless  form  of 
your  daughter,  old  man,  I  swore  to  live  a  life  of  revenge. 
I  have  never  swerved  from  my  purpose  for  a  moment’s 
space ;  but  if  I  had,  one  thought  of  her  uncomplaining, 
suffering  look,  as  she  drooped  away,  or  of  the  starving 
face  of  our  innocent  child,  would  have  nerved  me  to  my 
task.  My  first  act  of  requital  you  well  remember :  this 
is  my  last.” 

The  old  man  shivered,  and  bis  hands  dropped  powerless 
by  his  side. 
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62,  63.  “  For  the  same  reason  that  I  am  not  a  hoarder 
of  money,”  said  the  old  man,  “  I  am  not  lavish  of  it. 
Some  people  find  their  gratification  in  storing  it  up ;  and 
others  theirs  in  parting  with  it ;  but  I  have  no  gratifica¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  thing.  Pain  and  bitterness  are 
the  only  goods  it  ever  could  procure  for  me.  I  hate  it. 
It  is  a  spectre  walking  before  me  through  the  world,  and 
making  every  social  pleasure  hideous.” 

A  thought  arose  in  Mr.  Pecksniffs  mind,  which  must 
have  instantly  mounted  to  his  face,  or  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
would  not  have  resumed  as  quickly  and  sternly  as  he 
did. 

“  You  would  advise  me  for  my  peace  of  mind,  to  get 
rid  of  this  source  of  misery,  and  transfer  it  to  some  one 
who  could  bear  it  better.  Even  you,  perhaps,  wrould  rid 
me  of  a  burden  under  which  I  suffer  so  grievously.  But, 
kind  stranger,”  said  the  old  man,  whose  every  feature 
darkened  as  he  spoke,  “good  Christian  stranger,  that 
is  a  main  part  of  my  trouble.  *In  other  hands, 
I  have  known  money  do  good;  in  other  hands  I  have 
known  it  triumphed  in,  and  boasted  of  with  reason,  as 
the  master-key  to  all  the  brazen  gates  that  close  upon  the 
paths  to  worldly  honour,  fortune,  and  enjoyment.  To 
what  man  or  woman,  to  what  worthy,  honest,  incorruptible 
creature  shall  I  confide  such  a  talisman  either  now  or 
when  I  die  ?  Do  you  know  any  such  person  ?  Your 
virtues  are  of  course  inestimable,  but  can  you  tell  me 
of  any  other  living  creature  who  will  bear  the  test  of 
contact  with  myself?  ...  You  have  heard  of  him  whose 
misery  (the  gratification  of  his  own  foolish  wish)  was, 
that  he  turned  everything  he  touched  to  gold.  The  curse 
of  my  existence,  and  the  realisation  of  my  own  mad 
desire,  is  that  by  the  golden  standard  which  I  bear  about 
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me,  I  am  doomed  to  try  the  metal  of  all  other  men,  and 
find  it  false  and  hollow.” 

Mr.  Pecksniff  shook  his  head,  and  said,  “  You  think 

SO. 

“  0  yes,”  cried  the  old  man,  “  I  think  so !  and  in  your 
telling  me  ‘I  think  so,’  I  recognise  the  true  unworldly 
ring  of  your  metal.” 


64.  But  there  was  another  form  of  vengeance  not  to  be 
baffled  by  ingenious  lying.  Baldassare  belonged  to  a 
race  to  whom  the  thrust  of  the  dagger  seems  almost  as 
natural  an  impulse  as  the  outleap  of  the  tiger’s  talons. 
Tito  shrank  with  shuddering  dread  from  disgrace  :  but 
he  had  also  that  physical  dread  which  is  inseparable 
from  a  soft,  pleasure-loving  nature,  and  which  prevents  a 
man  from  meeting  wounds  and  death  as  a  welcome  relief 
from  disgrace.  His  thoughts  flew  at  once  to  some  hidden 
defensive  armour  that  might  save  him  from  a  vengeance 
which  no  subtlety  could  parry. 

He  wondered  at  the  power  of  the  passionate  fear  that 
possessed  him.  It  was  as  if  he  had  been  smitten  with  a 
blighting  disease  that  had  suddenly  turned  the  joyous 
sense  of  young  life  into  pain. 

There  was  still  one  resource  open  to  Tito.  He  might 
have  turned  back,  sought  Baldassare  again,  confessed 
everything  to  him — to  Bomola — to  all  the  world.  But 
he  never  thought  of  that.  The  repentance  which  cuts 
off  all  moorings  to  evil  demands  something  more  than 
selfish  fear.  He  had  no  sense  that  there  was  strength 
and  safety  in  truth  ;  the  only  strength  he  trusted  to  lay 
in  his  ingenuity  and  his  dissimulation.  Now  that  the 
first  shock,  which  had  called  up  the  traitorous  signs  of 
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fear  was  well  past,  he  hoped  to  be  prepared  for  all 
emergencies  by  cool  deceit — and  defensive  armour. 

65,  66.  “  You  have  been  in  Spain,  Sir  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Tracy 
Tupman. 

“  Lived  there — ages.” 

“  Many  conquests,  Sir  ?  ”  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

“Conquests?  Thousands.  Don  Bolaro  Fizgig — Grandee 
— only  daughter — Donna  Christina — splendid  creature — 
loved  me  to  distraction — jealous  father — high-souled 
daughter — handsome  Englishman — Donna  Christina  in 
despair — prussic  acid — stomach-pump  in  my  portmanteau 
— operation  performed — old  Bolaro  in  ecstasies — consent 
to  our  union — join  hands — floods  of  tears — romantic 
story — very.” 

*  “  Is  the  lady  in  England  uow,  Sir  ?  ”  inquired  Mr. 
Tupman,  on  whom  the  description  of  her  charms  had 
produced  a  powerful  impression. 

“  Dead,  Sir — dead,”  said  the  stranger,  applying  to  his 
right  eye  the  brief  remnant  of  a  very  old  cambric  hand¬ 
kerchief.  “  Never  recovered  the  stomach-pump — under¬ 
mined  constitution — fell  a  victim.” 

“  And  her  father  ?  ”  inquired  the  poetic  Snodgrass. 

“  Remorse  and  misery,”  replied  the  stranger.  “  Sudden 
disappearance — talk  of  the  whole  city — search  made 
everywhere — without  success — public  fountain  in  tbe 
great  square  suddenly  ceased  playing — weeks  elapsed — 
still  a  stoppage — workmen  employed  to  clean  it — water 
drawn  off — father-in-law  discovered  sticking  head  first 
in  the  main  pipe  with  a  full  confession  in  his  right  boot 
— took  him  out,  and  the  fountain  played  away  again,  as 
well  as  ever.” 
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67.  This  commotion  was  scarcely  quelled,  when  another 
ensued,  in  consequence  of  a  declaration,  by  which  all  the 
Macedonians,  who  from  their  age  or  infirmities,  were 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war,  should  be  sent  back 
to  Greece.  They,  with  seditious  cries,  unanimously 
demanded  to  be  entirely  discharged  from  his  service, 
murmuring  against  him  as  a  despiser  of  his  bravest  troops, 
and  as  a  cruel  king,  who  wanted,  not  their  absence,  but 
their  destruction.  Alexander,  however,  acted  with  that 
resolution  upon  this  occasion,  which  always  marked  his 
character.  Being  seated  on  his  tribunal  of  justice,  he  rushed 
among  the  principal  mutineers,  seized  thirteen,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  immediately  punished.  The  soldiers,  amazed 
at  his  intrepidity,  withheld  their  complaints,  and,  with 
downcast  eyes,  seemed  to  beg  for  mercy.  “  You  desired 
a  discharge,”  cried  he,  “go,  then,  and  publish  to  the 
world  that  you  have  left  your  prince  to  the  mercy  of 
strangers ;  from  henceforth  the  Persians  shall  be  my 
guards.” 


68.  When  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  chastisement 
of  Thebes,  they  immediately  voted  on  the  motion  of 
Demosthenes  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Alexander  on  his  safe  return  from  his  northern 
expeditions  and  on  his  recent  success.  Alexander  in 
reply  wrote  a  letter  demanding  that  eight  or  ten  of  the 
leading  Athenians  orators  should  be  delivered  up  to  him. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  was  Demosthenes.  In  this 
dilemma,  Phocion,  who  did  not  wish  to  speak  upon  such 
a  question,  was  loudly  called  upon  by  the  people  for  his 
opinion;  when  he  rose  and  said  that  the  persons  whom 
Alexander  demanded  had  brought  the  state  into  such  a 
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miserable  plight  that  they  deserved  to  be  surrendered, 
and  that  for  his  own  part  he  should  be  very  happy  to  die 
for  the  commonwealth.  At  the  same  he  advised  them  to 
try  the  effect  of  intercession  with  Alexander ;  and  it  was 
at  last  only  by  his  own  personal  application  to  that 
monarch,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  that  the 
orators  were  spared. 


69,  70.  In  his  onward  march,  Alexander  approached  a 
small  town,  inhabited  by  the  Branchidae,  descendants  of 
those  Branchidae  near  Miletus,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  who 
had  administered  the  great  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  on 
Cape  Poseidion,  and  who  had  yielded  up  the  treasures  of 
that  temple  to  the  Persian  king  Xerxes,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before.  Delighted  to  find  themselves  once  more 
in  commerce  with  the  Greeks,  they  poured  forth  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  army,  tendering  all  that  they  possessed. 
Alexander,  when  he  heard  who  they  were  and  what  was 
their  parentage,  desired  the  Milesians  in  his  army  to 
determine  how  they  should  be  treated.  *But  as  these 
Milesians  were  neither  decided  nor  unanimous,  Alexander 
announced  that  he  would  determine  for  himself.  Having 
first  occupied  the  city  in  person  with  a  select  detachment, 
he  posted  his  army  all  round  the  walls,  and  then  gave 
orders  not  only  to  plunder  it,  but  to  massacre  the  entire 
population — men,  women,  and  children.  They  were  slain 
without  arms  or  attempt  at  resistance,  resorting  to  nothing 
but  prayers  and  suppliant  manifestations.  Alexander 
next  commanded  the  walls  to  be  levelled,  and  the  sacred 
groves  to  be  cut  down,  so  that  no  habitable  site  might 
remain,  nor  anything  except  solitude  and  sterility.  Such 
was  the  revenge  taken  upon  these  unhappy  victims  for 
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the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  before. 


71.  When  the  Pompeians  found  that  their  retreat  was 
intercepted,  they  took  up  a  position  on  a  hill  at  whose 
base  a  river  flowed.  The  day  had  been  spent  in  heavy 
and  incessant  toil,  and  the  night  was  close  at  hand.  But 
the  energy  of  Caesar  and  the  obedience  of  his  soldiers 
were  inexhaustible.  He  at  once  gave  orders  for  the 
construction  of  a  work  which  would  cut  off  the  hill  from 
the  stream,  and  prevent  the  Pompeians  from  watering  in 
the  night.  Ho  sooner  was  it  finished  than  the  enemy 
began  to  treat  for  a  surrender,  and  the  capitulation  was 
completed  on  the  following  morning. 

At  break  of  day  Caesar  ordered  all  who  had  taken 
refuge  on  the  hill  to  come  down  into  the  plain,  and  to 
throw  their  arms  upon  the  ground.  They  obeyed  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  and,  prostrating  themselves  upon  the 
earth  with  outstretched  palms  and  tears  in  their  eyes, 
they  begged  their  lives  of  the  conqueror.  In  some  reas¬ 
suring  words  Caesar  bade  them  rise,  and,  after  a  brier 
address,  in  which  he  referred  to  his  own  clemency  the 
more  effectually  to  remove  their  fear,  he  spared  the  lives 
of  all,  and  gave  instructions  to  his  own  troops  that 
no  one  of  them  was  to  be  harmed  or  his  property 
touched. 


72.  Montezuma  saw  his  advantage  ;  and  while  he  stood 
thus  confronted  with  his  awe-struck  people,  he  seemed  to 
recover  all  his  former  authority  and  confidence  as  he  felt 
himself  to  be  still  a  king.  With  a  calm  voice,  easily 
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heard  over  the  silent  assembly,  he  is  said  by  the  Castilian 
writers  to  have  thus  addressed  them : 

“  Why  do  I  see  my  people  here  in  arms  against  the 
palace  of  my  fathers  ?  Is  it  that  you  think  your  sovereign 
a  prisoner,  and  wish  to  release  him?  If  so,  you  have 
acted  rightly.  But  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  no  prisoner. 
The  strangers  are  my  guests.  I  remain  with  them  only 
from  choice  and  can  leave  them  when  I  list.  Have  you 
come  to  drive  them  from  the  city  ?  That  is  unnecessary. 
They  will  depart  of  their  own  accord,  if  you  will  open  a 
way  for  them.  Beturn  to  your  homes  then.  Lay  down 
your  arms.  Show  your  obedience  to  me  who  have  a 
right  to  .it.  The  white  men  shall  go  back  to  their  own 
land;  and  all  shall  be  well  again  within  the  walls  of 
Tenochtitlan. 


73.  Otho  awaited  the  result  at  Brixellum,  guarded  by 
some  divisions  of  the  praetorians.  The  defeat  at  Cremona 
was  not  in  itself  necessarily  decisive  of  the  war.  He  had 
still  every  chance  of  retrieving  his  fortunes,  with  the 
help  of  the  approaching  legions  from  Illyricum.  But  he 
was  weary  of  the  uncertainty,  and  when  the  news  of 
defeat  came  he  made  up  his  mind  to  die.  In  the  evening 
he  called  for  two  daggers,  of  which  he  chose  the  sharper 
and  placed  it  beneath  his  pillow.  Having  slept  for  some 
hours  he  drew  forth  the  weapon  at  daybreak  and  fell 
upon  it.  His  dying  groan  was  heard,  and  when  his  slaves 
rushed  in  they  found  their  master  dead  (April  17).  If 
in  the  effeminacy  of  his  life  he  was  supposed  to  resemble 
Nero,  the  resolution  which  he  displayed  in  his  death 
contrasted  with  Nero’s  ignoble  end. 
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74.  The  king  of  Scots  hearing  of  this  disaster  was 
astonished :  and  being  naturally  of  a  melancholic  dispo¬ 
sition  as  well  as  endowed  with  a  high  spirit  he  lost  all 
command  of  his  temper  on  this  dismal  occasion.  Kage 
against  his  nobility  who  he  believed  had  betrayed  him ; 
shame  for  a  defeat  by  such  unequal  numbers  ;  regret  for 
the  past,  fear  for  the  future ;  all  these  passions  so  wrought 
upon  him  that  he  would  admit  of  no  consolation,  but 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  despair.  His  body  was 
wasted  in  sympathy  with  his  anxious  mind ;  and  even  his 
life  began  to  be  thought  in  danger.  He  had  no  issue 
living ;  and  hearing  that  his  queen  was  safely  delivered, 
he  asked  whether  she  had  brought  him  a  male  or  female 
child.  Being  told  the  latter,  he  turned  himself  in  his 
bed :  “  The  crown  came  with  a  woman,”  said  he,  “  and  it 
will  go  with  one :  many  miseries  await  this  poor  king¬ 
dom  :  Henry  will  make  it  his  own  either  by  force  of  arms 
or  by  marriage.” 


75,  76.  There  was  once  a  great  city  in  which  the 
citizens  made  it  a  custom  to  take  some  foreigner  of  no 
note  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  make  him  their  king,  so  that  for  one  year  he  had 
authority  over  all  things  and  freely  could  do  whatsoever 
he  would.  Afterwards  as  he  lived  in  luxury  and  delight, 
deeming  that  the  kingdom  was  his  in  perpetuity,  they 
would  suddenly  rise  against  him,  strip  him  of  his  royal 
robe,  and  after  dragging  him  naked  through  the  city 
banish  him  to  a  certain  great  and  distant  island. 

*  It  befell,  therefore,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
those  citizens,  that  they  called  to  the  throne  one  en¬ 
dowed  with  great  keenness  of  wit,  who  did  anxiously 
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with  himself  discuss  how  he  might  best  provide  for  his 
fortunes.  And  in  this  busy  meditation  he  was  informed 
by  one  of  the  wisest  of  his  councillors  of  the  custom  of 
the  citizens  and  the  place  of  exile.  When,  therefore,  he 
knew  this,  he  opened  his  treasury,  and  taking  therefrom 
a  vast  quantity  of  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  he 
entrusted  them  to  the  most  faithful  of  his  slaves  and 
sent  them  betimes  to  the  island.  And  so  the  year  was 
fulfilled  and  his  banishment  decreed.  And  his  pre¬ 
decessors  he  found  distressed  with  the  most  grievous 
famine,  but  he,  by  reason  of  his  forethought,  could  cast 
from  him  utterly  the  fear  of  those  treacherous  and 
wicked  citizens,  extolling  himself  as  happy  on  the  score 
of  his  most  wise  device,  and  passing  his  life  in  perpetual 
abundance. 

77.  In  short,  every  rumour  tended  to  increase  the 
apprehension  among  the  insurgents,  that  the  King’s 
vengeance  had  only  been  delayed  in  order  that  it  might 
fall  more  certain  and  more  heavy.  Morton  endeavoured 
to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  common  people  by  pointing 
out  the  probable  exaggeration  of  these  reports,  and  by 
reminding  them  of  the  strength  of  their  own  situation, 
with  an  unfordable  river  in  front,  only  passable  by  a  long 
and  narrow  bridge.  He  called  to  their  remembrance 
their  victory  over  Claverhouse  when  their  numbers  were 
few,  and  then  much  worse  disciplined  and  appointed  for 
battle  than  now ;  showed  them  that  the  ground  on  which 
they  lay  afforded,  by  its  undulation,  and  the  thickets 
which  intersected  it,  considerable  protection  against 
artillery,  and  even  against  cavalry,  if  stoutly  defended ; 
and  that  their  safety,  in  fact,  depended  on  their  own 
spirit  and  resolution. 
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78.  With  this  inadequate  force  Julian  resolved  to  seek 
and  to  encounter  the  barbarian  host :  and  the  chance  of 
a  general  action  was  preferred  to  the  tedious  and  un¬ 
certain  operation  of  separately  engaging  the  dispersed 
parties  of  the  Alemanni.  The  Romans  marched  in  close 
order,  and  in  two  columns,  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  the 
infantry  on  the  left ;  and  the  day  was  so  far  spent  when 
they  appeared  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  Julian  was 
desirous  of  deferring  the  battle  till  the  next  morning, 
and  of  allowing  his  troops  to  recruit  their  exhausted 
strength  by  the  necessary  refreshments  of  sleep  and  food. 
Yielding,  however,  with  some  reluctance,  to  the  clamours 
of  his  soldiers,  and  even  to  the  opinion  of  his  council, 
he  exhorted  them  to  justify  by  their  valour  the  eager 
impatience,  which,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  would  be  uni¬ 
versally  branded  with  the  epithets  of  rashness  and 
presumption.  The  trumpets  sounded,  the  military  shout 
was  heard  through  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  rushed 
with  equal  fury  to  the  charge. 


79,  80.  But  how  far  soever  the  Emperor  might  now 
think  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  any  danger  from  the 
enemy,  he  soon  found  himself  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful 
calamity,  and  one  against  which  human  prudence  and 
human  efforts  availed  nothing.  On  the  day  after  his 
landing,  and  before  he  had  time  for  anything  but  to  dis¬ 
perse  some  light-armed  Arabs,  who  molested  his  troops 
on  their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the 
heavens  to  appear  with  a  fierce  and  threatening  aspect. 
Towards  evening  torrents  of  rain  began  to  fall,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  violent  wind  ;  and  the  rage  of  the  tempest 
increasing  during  the  night,  the  soldiers  who  had  brought 
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nothing  ashore  but  their  arms,  remained  exposed  to  all 
its  fury  without  tents  or  shelter  of  any  kind.  The 
ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  find  no  dry  spot 
to  rest  their  weary  limbs;  their  camp  being  in  a  low 
situation,  they  sank  at  every  step  deep  in  mud ;  while 
the  wind  blew  with  such  impetuosity  that  to  prevent 
their  falling  they  were  obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into 
the  ground  and  to  support  themselves  by  taking  hold  of 
them.  *Hassan  was  too  vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an 
enemy  in  such  distress  to  remain  unmolested.  About 
the  dawn  of  morning  he  marched  out  with  a  small  body 
of  soldiers,  who,  having  been  screened  from  the  storm 
under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  A  body 
of  Italians,  who  were  stationed  nearest  the  city,  dispirited 
and  benumbed  with  cold,  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
Turks.  The  troops  at  the  post  behind  them  discovered 
greater  courage ;  but  as  their  muskets  were  rendered 
useless  by  the  rain  and  they  had  hardly  strength  enough 
after  their  experiences  in  the  night  to  handle  their  other 
arms,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion.  Almost 
the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was 
obliged  to  advance  before  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed, 
who,  after  spreading  univeral  consternation  and  killing  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  retired  at  last  in  good  order 
within  the  walls  of  the  city. 


81.  Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  another  of 
Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  were  appointed  to  the 
service  of  scaling  the  walls ;  a  separate  attack  was 
assigned  to  each ;  and  the  whole  army  advanced  to 
support  them  as  occasion  should  require.  A  thick  mist 
concealed  their  approach  until  they  reached  almost  the 
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brink  of  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  suburbs :  having 
planted  their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade  rushed 
on  the  assault  with  an  impetuosity  heightened  by 
national  emulation.  They  were  received  at  first  with 
fortitude  equal  to  their  own;  the  Swiss  in  the  Pope’s 
guards,  and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been  assembled, 
fought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to  whom  the 
defence  of  the  noblest  city  in  the  world  was  entrusted. 
Bourbon’s  troops,  notwithstanding  all  their  valour,  gained 
no  ground,  and  even  began  to  give  way;  when  their 
leader,  perceiving  that  on  this  critical  moment  the  fate 
of  the  day  depended,  leaped  from  his  horse,  pressed  to 
the  front,  snatched  a  scaling-ladder  from  a  soldier, 
planted  it  against  the  wall,  and  began  to  mount  it, 
encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow 
him. 


82.  The  consul’s  determination  was  soon  taken. 
Legally  he  had  no  power  to  leave  his  own  sphere  of 
action  for  that  of  another  general ;  but  in  this  emergency 
he  resolved  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  He  picked  out 
six  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of 
his  army,  and  gave  out  that  he  would  march  at  nightfall 
into  Lucania.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  set  out,  but 
the  soldiers  soon  perceived  that  Lucania  was  not  their 
destination.  They  were  marching  northwards  towards 
Picenum,  and  they  found  that  provisions  and  beasts  of 
burthen  were  ready  for  them  all  along  the  road  by  the 
consul’s  orders.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  advanced  upon 
his  march,  he  addressed  his  men  briefly  and  told  them 
that  “  in  a  few  days  they  would  join  an  army  of  their 
countrymen  under  Livius  in  Umbria ;  that  combined 
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they  would  intercept  the  invader  and  his  army ;  that 
victory  was  certain ;  that  the  chief  share  of  the  glory 
would  be  theirs.”  The  men  answered  such  an  address  as 
soldiers  should,  and  everywhere  as  they  passed  the 
inhabitants  flocked  out  to  meet  them,  offering  them  all 
that  they  could  want. 


83.  So  unexpected  an  advice  not  a  little  disturbed  the 
senate ;  they  saw  the  justice  of  his  opinion,  but  they  also 
saw  the  dangers  he  incurred  by  giving  it :  they  seemed 
entirely  satisfied  of  the  expediency  of  prolonging  the 
war ;  their  only  obstacle  was  how  to  secure  the  safety  of 
him  who  had  advised  its  continuance ;  they  pitied  as 
well  as  admired  a  man  who  had  such  eloquence  against 
his  private  interest,  and  could  not  conclude  upon  a 
measure  which  was  to  terminate  in  his  ruin.  Eegulus, 
however,  soon  relieved  their  embarrassment  by  breaking 
off  the  interview,  and  by  rising  in  order  to  return  to  his 
bonds  and  confinement.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  senate 
and  all  his  dearest  friends  entreated  his  stay :  he  still 
repressed  their  solicitations.  His  wife  vainly  entreated 
to  be  permitted  to  see  him :  he  still  obstinately  persisted 
in  keeping  his  promise  ;  and  though  sufficiently  apprised 
of  the  tortures  that  awaited  his  return,  without  embrac¬ 
ing  his  family  or  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  he  departed 
with  the  ambassadors  for  Carthage. 


84.  Whilst  they  were  in  the  midst  of  these  discourses, 
dispersed  in  small  parties,  the  tyrant  arrived;  and 
having  summoned  an  assembly  he  congratulated  the 
Syracusans  upon  their  late  victory,  and  promised  in  a 
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short  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  deliver  them 
from  the  enemy.  He  was  going  to  dismiss  the  assembly, 
when  Theodorus  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens, 
a  person  of  sense  and  valour,  took  upon  him  to  speak, 
and  to  declare  boldly  for  liberty.  "We  are  told,”  said  he, 
“of  restoring  peace,  terminating  the  war,  and  of  being 
delivered  from  the  enemy.  What  signifies  such  language 
from  Dionysius  ?  Can  we  consider  as  peace  the  wretched 
state  of  slavery  to  which  he  has  reduced  us.  Have  we 
any  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  tyrant  that  sub¬ 
verts  our  liberty,  or  a  war  more  cruel  than  that  he  has 
made  upon  us  for  so  many  years  ?  Let  Imilco  conquer, 
he  will  content  himself  with  laying  a  tribute  upon  us, 
and  leave  us  the  exercise  of  our  laws ;  but  the  tyrant 
that  enslaves  us  knows  no  other  than  his  avarice,  his 
cruelty,  his  ambition !  The  temples  of  the  gods  robbed 
by  his  sacrilegious  hands,  our  goods  made  a  prey,  and 
our  lands  abandoned  to  his  instruments,  our  persons 
daily  exposed  to  the  most  shameful  and  cruel  treatment, 
the  blood  of  so  many  citizens  shed  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
before  our  eyes  ;  these  are  the  fruits  of  his  reign,  and  the 
peace  he  obtains  for  us.” 


85.  So  violently  did  the  passions  of  hatred,  fear,  and 
jealousy  operate  upon  his  mind  that,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  vengeance,  he  scrupled  not  to  defeat  an  enterprise  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  his  country.  Under  pretexts 
which  were  false,  but  plausible,  he  desired  Balboa  to 
postpone  his  voyage  for  a  short  time,  and  to  repair  to 
Acla,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  him. 
Balboa,  with  the  unsuspicious  confidence  of  a  man  con¬ 
scious  of  no  crime,  instantly  obeyed  the  summons ;  but 
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as  soon  as  he  entered  the  place  he  was  arrested  by  order 
of  Pedrarias,  whose  impatience  to  satiate  his  revenge  did 
not  suffer  him  to  languish  long  in  confinement.  Judges 
were  immediately  appointed  to  proceed  to  his  trial.  An 
accusation  of  disloyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  an  intention 
to  revolt  against  the  governor,  was  preferred  against  him. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced ;  and  though  the 
judges  who  passed  it,  seconded  by  the  whole  colony, 
interceded  warmly  for  his  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued 
inexorable;  and  the  Spaniards  beheld  with  astonishment 
and  sorrow  the  public  execution  of  a  man  whom  they 
universally  deemed  more  capable  than  any  who  had  borne 
command  in  America,  of  forming  and  accomplishing  great 
designs.  Upon  his  death,  the  expedition  which  he  had 
planned  was  relinquished. 


86.  The  troops  were  tolerably  well  equipped,  and  in 
good  condition.  But  the  watchful  eye  of  their  com¬ 
mander  noticed  with  uneasiness,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  general  heartiness  in  the  cause  manifested  by  his 
followers,  there  were  some  among  them  wdiose  counte¬ 
nances  lowered  with  discontent,  and  who,  although  they 
did  not  give  vent  to  it  in  open  murmurs,  were  far  from 
moving  with  their  wonted  alacrity.  He  was  aware,  that, 
if  this  spirit  became  contagious,  it  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  enterprise,  and  he  thought  it  better  to  exterminate 
the  gangrene  at  once,  and  at  whatever  cost,  than  to  wait 
until  it  had  infected  the  whole  system.  He  came  to  an 
extraordinary  resolution.  Calling  his  men  together,  he 
told  them  that  a  crisis  had  now  arrived  in  their  affairs, 
which  it  demanded  all  their  courage  to  meet.  No  man 
should  think  of  going  forward  in  the  expedition,  who 
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could  not  do  so  with  his  whole  heart,  or  who  had  the 
least  misgiving  as  to  its  success.  If  any  repented  of  his 
share  in  it,  it  was  not  too  late  to  turn  back.  With  the 
rest,  were  they  few  or  many,  who  chose  to  take  their 
chance  with  him,  he  should  pursue  the  adventure  to 
the  end. 


87.  Cortes  then  used  all  his  authority  and  insinuating 
eloquence  to  calm  the  passions  of  his  men.  He  was 
sorry,  he  said,  to  see  them  so  unmindful  of  the  duty  of 
loyal  soldiers  as  to  brawl  like  common  banditti  over  their 
booty.  The  division,  he  assured  them,  had  been  made  on 
perfectly  fair  and  equitable  principles.  As  to  his  own 
share,  it  was  no  more  than  was  warranted  by  his  com¬ 
mission.  Yet,  if  they  thought  it  too  much,  he  was  willing 
to  forego  his  just  claims  and  divide  with  the  poorest 
soldier.  Gold,  however  welcome,  was  not  the  chief  object 
of  his  ambition.  If  it  were  theirs,  they  should  still  re¬ 
flect,  that  the  present  treasure  was  little  in  comparison 
with  what  awaited  them  hereafter ;  for  had  they  not  the 
whole  country  and  its  mines  at  their  disposal  ?  It  was 
only  necessary  that  they  should  not  give  an  opening  to 
the  enemy,  by  their  discord,  to  circumvent  and  crush 
them.  With  these  honeyed  words,  of  which  he  had  good 
store  for  all  fitting  occasions,  he  succeeded  in  calming 
the  storm  for  the  present;  while  in  private  he  took 
more  effectual  means,  by  presents  judiciously  administered, 
to  mitigate  the  discontents  of  the  importunate  and 
refractory. 


88.  Day  dawned  at  length  after  the  feverish  night,  and 
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the  Admiral  prepared  for  the  assault.  Within  the  fortress 
reigned  a  death-like  stillness,  which  inspired  a  sickening 
suspicion.  Had  the  city,  indeed,  been  carried  in  the 
night,  had  the  massacre  already  commenced  ?  Had  all 
this  labour  and  audacity  been  expended  in  vain  ?  Sud¬ 
denly  a  man  was  descried,  wading  breast  high  through 
the  water  from  Lammen  towards  the  fleet,  while  at  the 
same  time,  one  solitary  boy  was  seen  to  wave  his  cap 
from  the  summit  of  the  fort.  After  a  moment  of  doubt 
the  happy  mystery  was  solved.  The  Spaniards  had  fled, 
panic-struck,  during  the  darkness.  Their  position  would 
still  have  enabled  them,  with  firmness,  to  frustrate  the 
enterprise  of  the  patriots,  but  the  hand  of  God,  which 
had  sent  the  ocean  and  the  tempest  to  the  deliverance  of 
Leyden,  had  struck  her  enemies  with  terror  likewise. 


89.  The  whole  of  this  mighty  power  was  directed 
against  Milan,  and  the  people  of  that  city  prepared  with 
resolution  for  the  siege  which  awaited  them.  The  circuit 
of  their  walls  was  immense,  a  broad  and  deep  fosse  swept 
round  the  bulwarks,  and  Frederic  found  that  to  attack 
them  with  the  battering-ram  and  the  movable  tower 
would  be  in  vain.  Against  the  numerous  inhabitants 
famine  might  be  rendered  more  effectual  than  these 
engines  of  destruction.  The  Milanese,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  emperor  would  uot  be  able  to  complete  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  so  great  a  city  on  all  sides,  had  neglected  to 
lay  in  sufficient  supplies ;  and  when  Frederic,  by  the 
skilful  disposition  of  his  blockade,  had  disappointed  their 
hopes  and  repulsed  their  sallies,  the  immense  population 
became  a  prey  first  to  hunger,  and  then  to  disease  and 
despair.  They  yielded  to  want  and  pestilence  rather 
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than  to  the  arms  of  Frederic,  and  obtained  favourable 
conditions.  They  were  compelled  to  renounce  their 
authority  over  the  people  of  Como  and  Lodi,  to  build  a 
palace  for  the  emperor,  to  pay  him  a  large  ransom,  and 
to  abjure  their  regalian  rights :  but  the  possession  of 
their  territory  was  confirmed  to  them,  their  allies  were 
included  in  the  capitulation,  they  were  allowed  to  main¬ 
tain  their  confederacy  and  to  choose  their  own  consuls, 
and  the  imperial  army  was  restricted  from  entering  their 
walls. 


90.  At  five  the  battle  began.  The  English  foot,  in 
such  order  as  they  could  keep  on  treacherous  and  uneven 
ground,  made  their  way,  sinking  deep  in  mud  at  every 
step,  to  the  Irish  works.  But  these  works  were  defended 
with  a  resolution  such  as  extorted  some  words  of  un¬ 
gracious  eulogy  even  from  men  who  entertained  the 
strongest  prejudices  against  the  Celtic  race.  Again  and 
again  the  assailants  were  driven  back.  Again  and  again 
they  returned  to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were  broken 
and  chased  across  the  morass ;  but  Talmash  rallied  them 
and  forced  the  pursuers  to  retire.  The  fight  had  lasted 
two  hours:  the  evening  was  closing  in;  and  still  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Irish.  Ginkell  began 
to  meditate  a  retreat.  The  hopes  of  Saint  Buth  rose 
high.  “  The  day  is  ours,  my  boys,”  he  cried  waving  his 
hat  in  the  air.  “We  will  drive  them  before  us  to  the 
walls  of  Dublin  !  ”  But  fortune  was  already  on  the  turn. 
The  English  and  Huguenot  cavalry  bad  succeeeded  in 
crossing  the  bog  at  a  place  where  two  horsemen  could 
scarcely  ride  abreast.  Saint  Buth  at  first  laughed  when 
he  saw  the  Blues,  in  single  file,  struggling  through  the 
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morass  under  a  fire  which  every  moment  laid  some  gallant 
hat  and  feather  on  the  earth.  “  What  do  they  mean  ?  ” 
he  asked ;  and  then  he  swore  that  it  was  a  pity  to  see 
such  fine  fellows-  rushing  to  certain  destruction. 


91.  On  the  other  hand  the  military  affairs  of  the  states 
were  in  confusion.  Troops  in  nearly  equal  numbers  to 
those  of  the  royal  army  had  been  assembled,  but  the  chief 
offices  had  been  bestowed  by  a  mistaken  policy  upon  the 
chief  nobles.  Already  the  jealousy  of  Orange  enter¬ 
tained  by  their  whole  order  was  painfully  apparent. 
Notwithstanding  the  signal  popularity  which  had  made 
his  appointment  as  Lieutenant-General  inevitable,  it  was 
not  easy  for  him  always  to  vindicate  his  authority  over 
captious  and  rival  magnates.  He  had  every  wish  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  affections  of  men  whom  he  could  not  in  his 
heart  respect,  and  he  went  as  far  in  gratifying  their 
ambition  as  comported  with  his  own  dignity ;  perhaps 
farther  than  was  consistent  with  the  national  interests. 
He  was  still  willing  to  trust  Lalain,  of  whose  good  affec¬ 
tion  to  the  country  he  felt  sure.  He  had  even  been 
desirous  of  declining  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  that  nobleman  the  least  occasion  to 
think  that  he  would  do  him  or  any  other  gentleman  in 
the  army  prejudice  in  any  single  matter  in  the  world. 


92.  Yet  was  the  energy  of  the  Protector’s  administra¬ 
tion  in  no  wise  relaxed  by  these  dissensions.  The 
soldiers  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  assume  the  kingly 
title  stood  by  him  when  he  ventured  on  acts  of  power, 
as  high  as  any  English  king  has  ever  attempted.  The 
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government,  therefore,  though  in  form  a  republic,  was  in 
truth  a  despotism,  moderated  only  by  the  wisdom,  the 
sobriety,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  despot.  The 
country  was  divided  into  military  districts.  Those 
districts  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Major- 
Generals.  Every  insurrectionary  movement  was  promptly 
put  down  and  punished.  The  fear  inspired  by  the  power 
of  the  sword  in  so  strong,  steady,  and  expert  a  hand, 
quelled  the  spirit  both  of  Cavaliers  and  Levellers.  The 
loyal  gentry  declared  that  they  were  still  as  ready  as 
ever  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  old  government  and  the 
old  dynasty,  if  there  were  the  slightest  hope  of  success : 
but  to  rush,  at  the  head  of  their  serving-men  and  tenants, 
on  the  pikes  of  brigades  victorious  in  a  hundred  battles 
and  sieges,  would  be  a  frantic  waste  of  innocent  and 
honourable  blood.  Both  Boyalists  and  Bepublicans, 
having  no  hope  in  open  resistance,  began  to  revolve  dark 
schemes  of  assassination  :  but  the  Protector’s  intelligence 
was  good:  his  vigilance  was  unremitting,  and,  whenever 
he  moved  beyond  the  walls  of  his  palace,  the  drawn 
swords  and  cuirasses  of  his  trusty  body-guards  encom¬ 
passed  him  thick  on  every  side. 


93.  Mary  and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesi¬ 
astics  unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  and  whose 
whole  attention  was  turned  towards  extirpating  heresy 
out  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only  neglected  to  take  any 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  this  important  place,  but 
seemed  to  think  that  the  reputation  of  its  strength  was 
alone  sufficient  for  its  security.  Eull  of  this  opinion, 
they  ventured,  even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  practice  which  the  low  state  of  the  queen’s 
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finances  had  introduced  in  times  of  peace.  As  the 
country  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the 
winter  rains,  and  the  marshes  around  it  became  impass¬ 
able  except  by  one  avenue  which  the  forts  of  St.  Agatha 
and  Newnham-bridge  commanded,  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  English  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of 
the  garrison  towards  the  end  of  autumn  and  to  replace 
it  in  the  spring.  In  vain  did  Lord  Wentworth,  the 
governor  of  Calais,  remonstrate  against  this  ill-timed 
parsimony,  and  represent  the  possibility  of  his  being 
attacked  suddenly,  while  he  had  not  troops  sufficient  to 
repel  the  attack.  The  Privy  Council  treated  these  remon¬ 
strances  with  scorn,  and  accused  the  governor  of  timidity 
or  rapaciousness ;  and  some  of  them,  with  that  confidence 
which  is  the  companion  of  ignorance,  boasted  that  they 
would  defend  Calais  with  their  white  rods  against  any 
enemy  who  should  approach  it  during  winter. 


94.  But  when  the  deed  was  done  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  first  impulse  had  subsided,  there  was  a  lull  and  an 
opportunity  for  silent  reflection.  What  had  they  been 
about  ?  Had  they  let  partiality  prevail  over  reason  ? 
It  was  the  objection  of  age  which  was  most  acutely  felt, 
heightened  in  some  quarters  by  the  sinister  associations 
that  gathered  round  the  name  and  family  of  the  new 
commander,  who  was  leaving  two  households  in  mourn¬ 
ing  to  enter  upon  provinces  where  he  would  have  to 
carry  on  his  operations  with  the  grave  of  his  father  on 
the  one  hand  of  him  and  the  sepulchre  of  his  uncle  on 
the  other.  This  revulsion  in  popular  sentiment,  in  which 
uneasiness  and  apprehension  had  succeeded  to  impulsive 
action,  was  not  lost  upon  its  object.  He  summoned  an 
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assembly  where  he  spoke  of  his  years,  his  office,  and  the 
campaign  which  it  was  his  duty  to  conduct  in  a  strain 
of  such  lofty  conviction  that  it  brought  their  enthusiasm 
once  more  to  the  flood,  and  inspired  a  fuller  assurance 
than  the  human  mind  can  often  found  upon  solid  reason¬ 
ing  from  facts  or  the  confident  promises  of  man. 


95.  When  these  ceremonies  were  finished  Cleopatra 
allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  the  palace  of  her  ancestors. 
Exhausted  with  fever  by  the  vehemence  of  her  passion¬ 
ate  mourning,  she  refused  the  care  of  her  physician  and 
declared  that  she  would  perish  by  hunger.  Octavius  was 
alarmed  at  the  avowal  of  this  desperate  resolution.  He 
could  only  prevail  upon  her  to  protract  her  existence  by 
the  barbarous  threat  of  murdering  her  children.  He  held 
out  also  the  hope  of  a  personal  interview,  and  again  her 
vanity  whispered  to  her  not  yet  to  despair.  The  artless 
charms  of  youth  which,  as  she  at  least  deemed,  had  en¬ 
chained  the  great  Julius  at  a  single  interview,  had  long 
since  faded  away  ;  but  time  had  not  blighted  her  genius  ; 
her  distresses  claimed  compassion;  and  from  pity,  she 
well  knew,  there  is  but  one  step  to  love.  In  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  women’s  apartments  she  decked  her  chamber 
with  sumptuous  magnificence,  and  threw  herself  on  a 
silken  couch  in  the  negligent  attire  of  sickness  and  woe. 
She  clasped  to  her  bosom  the  letters  of  her  earliest  ad¬ 
mirer,  and  surrounded  herself  with  his  busts  and  portraits 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  filial  piety  of  one  who 
claimed  to  inherit  his  conquests  and  sympathise  with  his 
dearest  interests. 
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96.  The  affairs  of  the  Spaniards,  at  this  crisis,  must  be 
confessed  to  have  worn  a  gloomy  aspect.  Deserted  by 
their  allies,  with  their  ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  cut 
off  from  the  customary  supplies  from  the  neighbourhood, 
harassed  by  unintermitting  vigils  and  fatigues,  smarting 
under  wounds,  of  which  every  man  in  the  army  had  his 
share,  with  an  unfriendly  country  in  their  rear,  and  a 
mortal  foe  in  front,  they  might  well  be  excused  for  falter¬ 
ing  in  their  enterprise.  They  found  abundant  occupation 
by  day  in  foraging  the  country,  and  in  maintaining  their 
position  on  the  causeways  against  the  enemy,  now  made 
doubly  daring  by  success  and  by  the  promises  of  their 
priests ;  while  at  night  their  slumbers  were  disturbed  by 
the  beat  of  the  melancholy  drum,  the  sounds  of  which, 
booming  far  over  the  waters,  tolled  the  knell  of  their 
murdered  comrades. 


97.  In  this  extremity  no  other  alternative  seemed  to  re¬ 
main  than  to  attempt  to  regain  the  route  from  which  they 
had  departed.  As  all  other  considerations  were  now  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  those  of  personal  safety,  it  was  agreed  to 
abandon  the  spoil  acquired  at  so  much  hazard,  which 
greatly  retarded  their  movements.  As  they  painfully 
retraced  their  steps,  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  parti¬ 
ally  dispelled  by  numerous  fires  which  blazed  along  the 
hill  tops,  and  which  showed  the  figures  of  their  enemies 
flitting  to  and  fro  like  so  many  spectres.  It  seemed,  said 
Bernaldez,  as  if  ten  thousand  torches  were  glancing  along 
the  mountains.  At  length,  the  whole  body,  faint  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  reached  the  borders  of  a  little  stream, 
which  flowed  through  a  valley,  whose  avenues,  as  well  as 
the  rugged,  freights  by  which  it  was  commanded,  were 
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already  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  poured  down 
mingled  volleys  of  shots,  stones,  and  arrows  on  the  heads 
of  the  Christians.  The  compact  mass  presented  by  the 
latter  afforded  a  sure  mark  to  the  artillery  of  the  Moors ; 
while  they,  from  their  scattered  position,  as  well  as  from 
the  defences  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were 
exposed  to  little  annoyance  in  return.  In  addition  to 
lighter  missiles,  the  Moors  occasionally  dislodged  large 
fragments  of  rock,  which,  rolling  with  tremendous 
violence  down  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  spread  frightful 
desolation  through  the  Christian  ranks. 


98,  99.  Macdonald  now  gave  up  the  thought  of  fight¬ 
ing,  and  sent  his  brother  of  Sleat  to  Moncrieff,  believing 
that  his  broken  fortunes  could  not  more  safely  rest  than 
upon  the  known  honour  and  generosity  of  the  Jacobite 
general.  Sleat  protested  upon  his  knees  that  there  must 
have  been  a  moral  plague  in  the  air,  to  infect  at  one  time 
the  loyalty  not  only  of  the  Macdonalds  and  Mackenzies 
but  of  the  king’s  own  army.  On  the  part  of  himself,  his 
brother,  and  their  clansmen,  he  offered  either,  at  the 
pleasure  of  Moncrieff,  to  surrender  the  lives  which  he 
had  granted,  or,  if  spared,  to  vow  for  ever  to  his  service 
the  existence  twice  owed  to  the  same  mercy.  In  their 
first  appeal,  and  before  they  had  known  his  generosity, 
they  had  relied  upon  the  merits  of  their  plea :  but  now 
their  case  was  desperate,  and  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror 
their  only  hope.  *  Moncrieff  made  a  long  speech  upon 
the  delinquencies  both  of  the  present  brother  and  of  the 
absent,  in  which,  he  said,  they  had  sinned  beyond  grace, 
though  of  his  grace  and  of  His  Majesty’s  they  should 
escape.  Moreover,  as  to  disarm  them  would  imply  ^ 
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doubt  of  their  allegiance,  he  should  leave  them  their 
weapons  free  and  the  consciousness  of  security,  “and 
when,”  said  he,  “  I  punish  my  enemies,  they  shall  not  be 
without  the  means  of  defence.  It  shall  rest  with  you  to 
choose,  after  experience  of  both,  between  the  favour  and 
the  indignation  of  His  Majesty.”  Sleat  was  then  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  mere  fine  for  payment  of  the  royal  troops ; 
Graham  was  sent  forward  into  Argyle ;  Moncrieff  waited 
a  few  days  for  the  Macdonalds  to  raise  their  fine,  and 
then  by  rapid  marches  rejoined  Graham  not  far  from  the 
sea. 


100.  The  object  of  Avaux  was  neither  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  nor  the  restoration  of  James,  but  the 
greatness  of  the  French  monarchy.  In  what  way  that 
object  might  be  best  attained  was  a  very  complicated 
problem.  Undoubtedly  a  French  statesman  could  not 
but  wish  for  a  counter-revolution  in  England.  But  what 
chance  was  there  of  such  a  counter-revolution  ?  The 
English  exiles  indeed,  after  the  fashion  of  exiles,  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated  a  speedy  return  to  their  country. 
James  himself  loudly  boasted  that  his  subjects  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  though  they  had  been  misled  for 
a  moment  by  the  specious  names  of  religion,  liberty,  and 
property,  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  would  rally 
round  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared  among  them.  But  the 
wary  envoy  tried  in  vain  to  discover  any  foundation  for 
these  hopes.  He  could  not  find  that  they  were  war¬ 
ranted  by  any  intelligence  which  had  arrived  from  any 
part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  consider 
them  as  the  mere  day  dreams  of  a  feeble  mind. 
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101.  France — such  was  the  substance  of  this  remark¬ 
able  document — might  possibly  make  the  island  a  heap 
of  ruins  but  never  a  subject  province.  It  was  hardly 
possible  for  any  person,  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  imagine 
the  savage  and  dogged  determination  with  which  men 
of  all  classes,  sects,  and  factions  were  prepared  to  resist 
any  foreign  potentate  who  should  attempt  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  could  England  be 
governed  as  a  Homan  Catholic  country.  James  would, 
therefore,  do  well  to  take  without  delay  such  measures  as 
might  indicate  his  resolution  to  protect  the  established 
religion.  An  announcement  that  Louis  had,  at  the 
request  of  James,  permitted  the  English  exiles  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  national  forms  would  be 
the  best  prelude  to  the  great  attempt.  That  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  early  in  that  spring.  A  French  force 
must  undoubtedly  accompany  His  Majesty.  But  he 
must  declare  that  he  brought  that  force  only  for  the 
defence  of  his  person  and  the  protection  of  his  loving 
subjects,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  foreign  oppressors  had 
been  expelled,  the  foreign  deliverers  should  be  dismissed. 


102.  Callisthenes,  that  followed  Alexander’s  court, 
and  was  grown  in  some  displeasure  with  him,  because 
he  could  not  well  brook  the  Persian  adoration,  at  a 
supper  (which  with  the  Grecians  was  ever  a  great  part 
talk)  was  desired  because  he  was  an  eloquent  man,  to 
speak  of  some  theme,  which  he  did ;  and  chose  for  his 
theme  the  praise  of  the  Macedonian  nation,  which 
though  it  were  but  a  fitting  thing  to  praise  men  to  their 
faces,  yet  he  did  it  with  such  advantage  of  truth,  and 
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avoidance  of  flattery,  and  with  such  life,  as  the  hearers 
were  so  ravished  with  it,  that  they  pluckt  the  roses  off 
from  their  garlands,  and  threw  them  upon  him,  as  the 
manner  of  applauses  then  was :  Alexander  was  not 
pleased  with  it,  and  by  way  of  discountenance  said,  it 
was  easy  to  be  a  good  orator,  in  a  pleasing  theme.  But 
(said  he  to  Callisthenes)  turn  your  style,  and  tell  us  now 
of  our  faults,  that  we  may  have  the  profit,  and  not  you 
only  the  praise :  which  presently  he  did  with  such  a 
force,  and  so  piquantly,  that  Alexander  said,  the  good¬ 
ness  of  his  theme  had  made  him  eloquent  before  ;  but  now 
it  was  the  malice  of  his  heart  that  had  inspired  him. 


103,  103*.  The  Duke  was  vociferous  at  the  ingratitude 
with  which  his  clemency  had  hitherto  been  requited.  He 
complained  bitterly  of  the  ill-success  which  had  attended 
his  monitory  circulars ;  reproached  himself  with  in¬ 
credible  vehemence  for  his  previous  mildness ;  and 
protested  that,  after  having  executed  only  twenty-three 
hundred  persons  at  the  surrender  of  Harlem,  besides  a 
few  additional  burghers  since,  he  had  met  with  no  cor¬ 
respondent  demonstrations  of  affection.  He  promised 
himself,  however,  an  ample  compensation  for  all  this 
ingratitude  in  the  wholesale  vengeance  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  wreak  upon  Alkmaar.  Already  he  gloated  in 
anticipation  over  the  havoc  which  would  soon  be  let 
loose  within  those  walls.  *  Such  ravings,  if  invented  by 
the  pen  of  fiction  would  seem  a  puerile  caricature ;  pro¬ 
ceeding  authentically  from  his  own,  they  still  appear 
almost  too  exaggerated  for  belief.  “  If  I  take  Alkmaar,” 
he  wrote  to  Philip,  “  I  am  resolved  not  to  leave  a  single 
creature  alive;  the  knife  shall  be  put  to  every  throat. 
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Since  the  example  of  Harlem  has  proved  of  no  use, 
perhaps  an  example  of  cruelty  will  bring  the  other  cities 
to  their  senses.”  He  took  occasion  also  to  read  a  lecture 
to  the  party  of  conciliation  in  Madrid,  whose  counsels,  as 
he  believed,  his  sovereign  was  beginning  to  heed.  No¬ 
thing,  he  maintained,  could  be  more  senseless  than  the 
idea  of  pardon  and  clemency.  This  had  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  recent  events.  It  was  easy  for  people  at  a 
distance  to  talk  about  gentleness ;  but  those  upon  the 
spot  knew  better.  Gentleness  had  produced  nothing,  so 
far ;  violence  alone  could  suceeed  in  future. 

104.  The  reported  change  of  feeling  had  indeed  taken 
place ;  and  the  occasion  of  it  was  characteristic.  On  his 
previous  visit  to  the  Mohawks,  Jogues,  meaning  to 
return,  had  left  in  their  charge  a  small  chest  or  box. 
From  the  first  they  were  distrustful,  suspecting  that  it 
contained  some  secret  mischief.  He,  therefore,  opened 
it  and  showed  them  the  contents,  which  were  a  few 
personal  necessaries ;  and  having  thus,  as  he  thought, 
reassured  them,  locked  the  box  and  left  it  in  their 
keeping.  The  Huron  prisoners  in  the  town  attempted  to 
make  favour  with  their  Mohawk  enemies  by  abusing  the 
French — declaring  them  to  he  sorcerers,  who  had  be¬ 
witched  by  their  charms  and  mummeries  the  whole 
nation  and  caused  drought,  famine,  and  pestilence- 
Thereupon  the  suspicions  of  the  Mohawks  against  the 
box  revived  with  double  force,  and  they  were  convinced 
that  famine,  the  pest,  or  some  malignant  spirit  was  shut 
up  in  it,  waiting  the  moment  to  issue  forth  and  destroy 
them.  There  was  sickness  in  the  town,  and  caterpillars 
were  eating  their  corn  :  this  was  ascribed  to  the  sorceries 
of  the  Jesuit. 
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105.  Early  on  the  following  morning  he  began  the 
ascent,  which  was  quite  as  formidable  as  it  had  been  re¬ 
presented.  Fortunately  he  was  assisted  by  the  peasantry 
who  were  familiar  with  the  route.  A  band  of  these  hardy 
rustics  went  before,  armed  with  pikes,  shovels,  and  other 
instruments,  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  in  the  path.  The 
mountain  sides  had  been  cut  into  deep  gullies  by  the 
winter  torrents,  which  had  swept  down  large  fragments 
of  trees  from  the  forests  above,  and  occasionally  laid  bare 
a  huge  splinter  of  the  rock  that  seemed  to  defy  all  further 
progress.  The  narrow  path,  winding  round  the  edge  of 
dizzy  precipices,  afforded  a  precarious  foothold,  where  a 
single  false  step  might  be  fatal  to  the  traveller.  It  was 
a  formidable  adventure  even  for  the  unencumbered 
pedestrian,  and  was  rendered  more  difficult  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  helpless  condition  of  the  emperor.  The 
peasants  relieved  the  attendants  of  their  royal  burden, 
which  might  have  proved  too  much  for  them.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  in  the  task  of  bearing  the  litter; 
while  the  faithful  Quixada,  armed  with  his  long  pike, 
strode  by  its  side  and  gave  general  directions  for  conduct¬ 
ing  the  operations.  In  the  worst  parts  of  the  road  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  be  borne  in  his  chair;  and 
occasionally  the  sturdy  rustics  carried  him  in  their  arms. 


106.  Pizarro,  having  refreshed  his  men,  continued  his 
march  along  the  coast,  but  no  longer  accompanied  by  the 
vessels,  which  had  returned  to  Panama.  The  road  as  he 
advanced  was  chequered  with  strips  of  sandy  waste, 
which,  drifted  about  by  the  winds,  blinded  the  soldiers 
and  afforded  only  treacherous  footing  for  man  and  beast. 
The  glare  was  intense,  and  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  beat 
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fiercely  on  the  iron  mail  and  the  thick  quilted  doublets 
of  cotton,  till  the  fainting  troops  were  almost  suffocated 
with  the  heat.  To  add  to  their  distresses,  a  strange 
epidemic  broke  out  in  the  little  army.  It  took  the  form 
of  ulcers,  or  rather  hideous  warts  of  great  size,  which 
covered  the  body,  and  when  lanced,  as  was  the  case  with 
some,  discharged  such  a  quantity  of  blood  as  proved  fatal 
to  the  sufferer.  Several  died  of  this  frightful  disorder, 
which  was  so  sudden  in  its  attack  and  attended  with  such 
prostration  of  strength,  that  those  who  lay  down  well  at 
night  were  unable  to  lift  their  hands  to  their  heads  in 
the  morning.  The  epidemic,  which  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  during  this  invasion  and  which  did  not  long 
survive  it,  spread  over  the  country,  sparing  neither  native 
nor  white  man.  It  was  one  of  those  plagues  from  the 
vial  of  wrath  which  the  destroying  angel  who  follows  in 
the  path  of  the  conqueror  pours  out  on  the  devoted 
nations. 

107.  It  seemed  the  pre-concerted  signal  for  a  general 
attack.  A  band  of  marauders  flew  upon  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  dragged  it  forth  from  its  receptacle,  plunged 
daggers  into  its  inanimate  body,  tore  off  its  jewelled 
and  embroidered  garments,  broke  the  whole  figure 
into  a  thousand  pieces  and  scattered  the  fragments  along 
the  floor.  A  wild  /*hout  succeeded,  and  then  the  work, 
which  seemed  delegated  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  the  assembled  crowd,  went  on  with  incredible  celerity. 
Some  were  armed  with  axes,  some  with  bludgeons, 
some  with  sledge-hammers ;  others  brought  ladders, 
pulleys,  ropes,  and  levers.  Every  statue  was  hurled  from 
its  niche,  every  picture  torn  from  the  wall,  every  painted 
window  shivered  to  atoms,  every  ancient  monument 
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shattered,  every  sculptured  decoration,  however  inac¬ 
cessible  in  appearance,  hurled  to  the  grouud. 

Indefatigably,  audaciously,— endowed  as  it  seemed, 
with  preternatural  strength  and  nimbleness,  these  furious 
iconoclasts  clambered  up  the  dizzy  heights,  shrieking  and 
chattering  like  malignant  apes,  as  they  tore  off  in  triumph 
the  slowly  matured  fruit  of  centuries. 


108.  The  place  was  large  enough  to  afford  half-an- 
hour’s  strolling  without  the  monotony  of  treading  con¬ 
tinually  the  same  path  ;  and  for  those  who  love  to  peruse 
the  annals  of  graveyards,  here  was  variety  of  inscription 
enough  to  occupy  the  attention  for  double  or  treble  that 
space  of  time.  Hither  people  of  many  kindreds,  tongues, 
and  nations  had  brought  their  dead  for  interment ;  and 
here  on  pages  of  stone,  of  marble,  and  of  brass  were 
written  names,  dates,  last  tributes  of  pomp  or  love  in 
English,  in  French,  in  German,  in  Latin.  .  .  .  Every 
tribe  and  kindred  mourned  after  its  own  fashion ;  and 
how  soundless  was  the  mourning  of  all !  My  own  tread, 
though  slow  and  upon  smooth-rolled  paths,  seemed  to 
startle,  because  it  formed  the  sole  break  to  a  silence 
otherwise  total.  Hot  only  the  winds,  but  the  very  fitful, 
wandering  airs  were  that  afternoon,  as  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  all  fallen  asleep  in  their  various  quarters ;  the  north 
was  hushed,  the  south  silent,  the  east  sobbed  not,  nor 
did  the  west  whisper.  The  clouds. in  heaven  were  con¬ 
densed  and  dull,  but  apparently  quite  motionless. 
Under  the  trees  of  this  cemetery  nestled  a  warm,  breath¬ 
less  gloom,  out  of  which  the  cypresses  stood  up  straight 
and  mute,  above  which  the  willows  hung  low  and  still, 
where  the  flowers,  as  languid  as  fair,  waited  listless  for 
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night  dew  or  thunder-shower ;  where  the  tombs  and 
those  they  hid  lay  impassible  to  sun  or  shadow,  to  rain 
or  drought. 


109.  Soldiers!  I  partake  of  your  chagrin,  your  grief, 
your  indignation.  I  know  that  the  blame  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  army  is  imputable  to  others — be  the 
merit  of  repairing  it  yours.  I  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  Emperor  of  your  bravery  and  zeal.  His  instructions 
are  to  drive  the  enemy  from  these  lofty  heights  which 
enable  him  proudly  to  survey  our  fertile  valleys,  and 
chase  him  across  the  Ebro.  It  is  on  the  Spanish  soil 
that  your  tents  must  next  be  pitched,  and  from  thence 
your  resources  drawn.  Ho  difficulties  can  be  unsur- 
mountable  to  your  valour  and  devotion.  Let  us  then 
exert  ourselves  with  mutual  ardour,  and  be  assured  that 
nothing  can  give  greater  felicity  to  the  paternal  heart  of 
the  Emperor  than  the  knowledge  of  the  triumphs  of  his 
army — of  its  increasing  glory,  of  its  having  rendered 
itself  worthy  of  him  and  of  our  dear  country. 


110.  John  answered,  that  what  other  people  had  done 
was  nothing  to  them ;  that  they  assured  them  they  were 
all  of  one  company ;  that  they  had  never  been  more  in 
number  than  they  saw  them  at  that  time ;  that  they  were 
ready  to  give  what  account  of  themselves  any  body 
desired  of  them,  and  to  give  in  their  names  and  places  of 
abode,  that  so  they  might  be  called  to  account  for  any 
disorder  they  might  be  guilty  of;  that  the  townsmen 
might  see  they  were  content  to  live  hardly,  and  only 
desired  a  little  room  to  breathe  in  on  the  forest  where  it 
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was  wholesome ;  for  where  it  was  not,  they  could  not 
stay,  and  would  decamp  if  they  found  it  otherwise 
there. 

But,  said  the  townsmen,  we  have  a  great  charge  of 
poor  upon  our  hands  already;  we  suppose  you  can  give 
us  no  security  against  your  being  chargeable  to  our 
parish,  any  more  than  you  can  of  being  dangerous  to  us 
as  to  the  infection. 

Why,  look  you,  says  John,  as  to  being  chargeable  to 
you,  we  hope  we  shall  not ;  and  as  to  our  dying  here,  we 
assure  you,  if  any  of  us  die,  we  that  survive  will  bury 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  shut  up  all  bowels 
of  compassion,  and  not  relieve  us  at  all,  we  shall  not 
extort  anything  by  violence,  or  steal  from  any  one. 


111.  Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his  merited 
rank,  his  superior  eloquence,  his  splendid  qualities,  his 
eminent  services,  the  vast  space  he  fills  in  the  eye  of 
mankind ;  and  more  than  all  the  rest,  his  fall  from  power 
which,  like  death,  canonises  and  sanctifies  a  great  char¬ 
acter,  will  not  suffer  me  to  censure  any  part  of  his 
conduct.  I  am  afraid  to  flatter  him ;  I  am  sure  I  am 
not  disposed  to  blame  him.  Let  those  who  have  betrayed 
him  by  their  adulation,  insult  him  by  their  malevolence. 
But  what  I  do  not  presume  to  censure,  I  may  have  leave 
to  lament.  For  a  wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me  at  that 
time  to  be  governed  too  much  by  general  maxims.  I 
speak  with  the  freedom  of  history  and  I  hope  without 
offence.  One  or  two  of  these  maxims  flowing  from  an 
opinion  not  the  most  indulgent  to  our  unhappy  species, 
and  surely  a  little  too  general,  led  him  into  measures 
that  were  greatly  mischievous  to  himself,  and  for  that 
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reason  among  others,  fatal  to  his  country,  measures  the 
effects  of  which  I  am  afraid  are  for  ever  incurable. 


112.  Meanwhile  I  now  proceed  to  what  remains  with 
my  mind  free  and  unembarrassed,  having,  I  trust,  obtained 
what  I  supplicated  of  Almighty  God,  namely,  that  no 
one,  and  above  all,  no  virtuous  and  enlightened  person, 
may  think  that  I,  foolishly  elate  with  uncertain  rumours, 
have  accused  you  falsely,  or,  as  you  complain,  have 
wrongfully  aspersed  your  innocence  with  fabricated 
crimes ;  but  rather  that  I  have  convicted  you,  with  all 
your  lurking  and  duplicity,  of  real  offences,  and  have 
dragged  you  forth  to  the  light,  when  skulking  in  secret 
and  enamoured  of  darkness.  This,  I  conceive,  is  evident, 
from  the  very  clearness  of  the  testimony,  and  appears  in 
a  still  stronger  light,  not  merely  in  the  internal  convic¬ 
tions  of  most  men,  but  in  their  more  familiar  discourse, 
where  these  things  happened.  Whence,  were  I  at  liberty 
to  divulge  the  testimony,  be  assured,  you  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  multitude  of  the  witnesses. 


1 13, 1 14.  A  system  of  intimidation  unheard  of  in  Courts 
of  Justice  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  us,  who  are 
sitting  here  to  administer  justice.  If  our  views  should 
be  adverse  to  the  defendant,  we  are  threatened  with  the 
reprobation  of  our  countrymen,  and  we  have  been  told 
that  if  our  countrymen  do  not  visit  us  with  sufficient 
reprobation,  a  history  of  the  case  shall  be  written,  in 
which  those  who  do  not  take  part  with  the  defendant,  or 
who  think  it  necessary,  in  the  honest  discharge  of  their 
duty,  to  point  out  things  that  make  against  him,  are  to 
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be  handed  down,  covered  with  infamy,  to  the  execration 
of  posterity.  Gentlemen,  the  history  of  this  case  may  be 
written  by  whom  it  may,  I  care  not.  It  may  be  written 
hereafter,  for  aught  I  know,  with  a  pen  steeped  in  gall 
and  venom,  that  may  not  scruple  to  libel  the  living  or  to 
calumniate  the  dead.  I  have  no  fears ;  the  facts  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

*  I  have  sat  on  this  Bench  for  many  years.  I  cannot 
hope  that  my  memory,  like  that  of  the  great  and 
illustrious  men  who  have  gone  before  me,  will  live  in 
after  ages ;  but  I  do  hope  it  will  live  in  the  remembrance 
— may  I  venture  to  hope  the  affectionate  remembrance  ? 
— of  the  generation  before  whom  and  with  whom  I  have 
administered  justice  here.  And  if  my  name  shall  be 
traduced,  if  my  conduct  shall  be  reviled,  if  my  integrity 
shall  be  questioned,  I  leave  the  protection  of  my  judicial 
memory  to  the  Bar  of  England,  my  relations  with  whom 
have  never,  until  this  trial,  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
unpleasantly  disturbed,  and  whose  support,  I  may  say, 
has  been  the  happiest  part  of  my  judicial  life. 


115.  And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when 
I  come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you, 
let  me  take  to  myself  some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the 
nature  of  the  charges  that  are  against  me.  I  do  not 
here  stand  before  you  accused  of  venality,  or  of  neglect 
of  duty.  It  is  not  said  that,  in  the  long  period  of  my 
service,  I  have  in  a  single  instance  sacrificed  the  slightest 
of  your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It 
is  not  alleged  that,  to  gratify  any  anger  or  revenge  of  my 
own  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or 
oppressing  any  description  of  men,  or  any  man  in  any 
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description.  No !  the  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one 
kind — that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of  general 
justice  and  benevolence  too  far :  farther  than  a  cautious 
policy  would  warrant;  and  farther  than  the  opinions 
of  many  would  go  along  with  me.  This  is  the  only 
criticism  which  the  most  searching  scrutiny  of  my 
conduct  has  been  able  to  suggest.  In  every  accident 
which  may  happen  through  life — in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in 
depression  and  distress — I  will  call  to  mind  this  accusa¬ 
tion,  and  be  comforted. 


116.  In  the  meantime,  the  leaders  of  the  legislative 
clubs  and  coffee-houses  are  intoxicated  with  admiration 
at  their  own  wisdom  and  ability.  They  speak  with  the 
most  sovereign  contempt  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
tell  the  people,  to  comfort  them  in  the  rags  with  which 
they  have  cloathed  them,  that  they  are  a  nation  of 
philosophers ;  and,  sometimes,  by  all  the  arts  of  quackish 
parade,  by  shew,  tumult  and  bustle,  sometimes  by  the 
alarms  of  plots  and  invasions,  they  attempt  to  drown 
the  cries  of  indigence,  and  to  divert  the  eyes  of  the 
observer  from  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  of  the  state. 
A  brave  people  will  certainly  prefer  liberty,  accompanied 
with  a  virtuous  poverty,  to  a  depraved  and  wealthy 
servitude.  But  before  the  price  of  comfort  and  opulence 
is  paid,  one  ought  to  be  pretty  sure  it  is  real  liberty 
which  is  purchased,  and  that  she  is  to  be  purchased  at 
no  other  price.  I  shall  always,  however,  consider  that 
liberty  as  very  equivocal  in  her  appearance,  which  has 
not  wisdom  and  justice  for  her  companions ;  and  does, 
not  lead  prosperity  and  plenty  in  her  train. 
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117,  117*.  I  advise  my  learned  friend,  who  knows  my 
style,  not  to  presume  upon  my  unusual  gentleness.  The 
stiug  is  sheathed,  not  extracted ;  and  he  must  not 
suppose  me  to  want  the  power,  which,  from  regard  for 
him,  I  am  unwilling  to  exert.  For  his  attack  upon  me 
I  find  excuses  in  his  passion,  his  youth,'  and  the  intimacy 
between  us ;  nor  do  I  think  him,  at  his  present  strength, 
an  antagonist  worthy  of  my  grip.  Had  he  been  riper  in 
years  and  practice,  his  challenge  should  have  found  me 
the  same  as  ever ;  and  I  shall  so  handle  him  now,  that 
my  patience  may  not  be  mistaken  for  gratitude.  *Why 
he  is  angry  with  me,  I  cannot  understand.  If  it  is 
because  I  disagree  with  him  about  the  defendant,  I 
might  as  well  complain  of  him  for  not  agreeing  with  me ; 
and  if  he  may  plead  that  the  defendant  is  his  personal 
enemy,  so  may  I,  that  he  is  my  personal  friend.  I  have 
no  right,  he  says,  to  support  any  person  implicated  in 
this  inquiry ;  but  I  have  a  special  right  to  exonerate  a 
person  never  included  in  the  range  of  my  wide  suspicions. 
My  evidence  against  others  I  gave  because  I  must ;  and 
their  condemnation  I  explain  by  supposing  that  1  was 
believed.  I  am  “  tyrannical,”  says  he,  because  I  inculpate 
or  exculpate  as  I  think  fit ;  but  I  say  a  man  is  servile, 
who  does  not  do  either  as  he  thinks  fit.  And  if  he  will 
just  compare  the  necessities  of  our  respective  positions, 
he  will  see,  that  he  was  more  free  in  honour  to  drop  his 
quarrel  than  I  to  limit  my  kindness. 


118,  119.  Again  it  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Montagu 
should  not  perceive  that,  while  attempting  to  vindicate 
Bacon’s  reputation,  he  is  really  casting  on  it  the  foulest 
of  all  aspersions.  He  imputes  to  his  idol  a  degree  of 
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meanness  and  depravity  more  loathsome  than  judicial 
corruption  itself.  A  corrupt  judge  may  have  many  good 
qualities.  But  a  man  who,  to  please  a  powerful  patron, 
solemnly  declares  himself  guilty  of  corruption  when  he 
knows  himself  to  be  innocent,  must  be  a  monster  of 
servility  and  impudence.  Bacon  was,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  highest  claims  to  respect,  a  gentleman,  a  nobleman, 
a  scholar,  a  statesman,  a  man  of  the  first  consideration 
in  society,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years.  Is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  such  a  man  would,  to  gratify  any  human 
being,  irreparably  ruin  his  own  character  by  his  own 
act  ?  *Iinagine  a  grey-headed  judge,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  owning  with  tears,  with  pathetic  assurances  of 
his  penitence  and  of  his  sincerity,  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  shameful  malpractices,  repeatedly  asseverating  the 
truth  of  his  confession,  subscribing  it  with  his  own  hand, 
submitting  to  conviction,  receiving  a  humiliating  sentence 
and  acknowledging  its  justice,  and  all  this  when  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  show  that  his  conduct  has  been 
irreproachable.  The  thing  is  incredible.  But  if  we 
admit  it  to  be  true,  what  must  we  think  of  such  a  man, 
if  indeed  he  deserves  the  name  of  man,  who  thinks 
anything  that  kings  and  ministers  can  bestow  more 
precious  than  honour,  or  anything  that  they  can  inflict 
more  terrible  than  infamy?  Of  this  most  disgraceful 
imputation  we  fully  acquit  Bacon.  He  had  no  defence, 
and  Mr.  Montagu’s  affectionate  attempt  to  make  a 
defence  for  him  has  altogether  failed. 


120,  121.  I  will  ask  you  merely  to  recall  to  your 
thoughts  the  persons  notoriously  concerned  in  the  plot. 
Every  one  of  them,  you  will  find,  had  justified  his 
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sentence  by  his  own  behaviour  before  ever  he  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  government.  Of  Punnett  himself 
this  may  surely  be  said,  when  we  remember  the  out¬ 
rageous  and  provoking  irregularities  of  his  conduct,  the 
forcible  ejectments,  the  crimes  against  peaceable  persons 
and  sacred  property,  the  violent  attempts  to  interrupt 
the  proceedings  of  justice,  his  insolent  wealth,  his  factious 
poverty,  and  how  he  defied  alike  the  laws  of  his  country 
and  the  strokes  of  misfortune.  The  case  against  Punnett, 
without  the  facts  by  which  it  was  established,  might 
have  rested  upon  his  character  alone.  *And  now,  gentle¬ 
men,  be  pleased  to  contrast  with  it  the  career  of 
Mr.  Sullivan,  which  has  been  open  to  you  and  to  the 
public ;  review  it  in  imagination ;  and  find,  if  you  can, 
one  single  act  deserving  so  harsh  a  name  as  inconsiderate ; 
nay,  find  in  his  casual  conversation  one  single  offensive 
speech.  Even  when  the  late  Mr.  Sullivan  was  dominant 
and  dangerous,  my  client  distinguished  himself  by  com¬ 
passion  and  generosity.  There  were  many  then  who 
owed  their  lives  to  his  influence  with  his  kinsman,  many, 
now  eminent,  whom  he  saved  by  his  interest  with  the 
possessor  of  power.  If  I  give  no  names,  it  is  not  that  I 
am  forbidden  by  the  persons  concerned,  who  are  actually 
present  to  prove  their  gratitude.  But  since  the  obligation 
conferred  is  such  as  between  fellow-countrymen  ought 
not  to  be  possible,  let  the  discredit  of  the  occasion, 
gentlemen,  be  attached  to  those  times,  and  to  my  client 
the  credit  of  using  it. 


122,  123.  Let  us  look  around,  Sir,  let  us  survey  the 
monuments  of  our  ruin,  and  then  ask  what  credit  is  due 
to  the  representations  of  our  political  screech-owls. 
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Observe  the  magnificence  of  our  metropolis,  the  extent  of 
our  empire,  the  immensity  of  our  commerce,  the  opulence 
of  our  people.  Survey  the  unfortunate  citizens  of 
London,  Sir,  and  you  will  find  every  shopkeeper  of  any 
consideration  with  his  elegant  villa  and  his  variety  of 
equipages.  Consider  only  the  present  opposition  of  the 
city  of  London  to  the  whole  body  of  the  British  legis¬ 
lature  and  then  judge  how  it  must  be  oppressed  !  *  To 

show  you  farther  the  ruined  state  of  the  kingdom,  let  me 
remind  you  that  our  territories  occupy  no  more  than 
the  largest,  the  most  valuable  space  of  any  European 
dominion  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  that  our 
trade  is  proportioned  to  this  superiority  of  empire  and 
that  our  subjects  from  the  burning  regions  of  Indostan  to 
the  chilling  mountains  of  Canada  exceed  the  subjects  of 
every  other  power  in  greatness  of  wealth  and  certainty  of 
freedom.  These,  Sir,  are  the  proofs  of  our  declining 
fortune !  May  our  calamities  of  this  kind  hourly 
increase,  though  the  people  should  still  continue  to 
murmur  !  and  may  we  always  remain  the  happiest  nation 
under  heaven,  however  offended  our  patriots  may  be 
because  we  are  not  happier  than  is  consistent  with  the 
lot  of  humanity. 


124,  125.  Even  at  this  pass  Mr.  Montagu  does  not 
desert  his  hero.  He  seems  indeed  to  think  that  the 
attachment  of  an  editor  ought  to  be  as  devoted  as  that  of 
Mr.  Moore’s  lovers ;  and  cannot  conceive  what  biography 
was  made  for 

“  if  ’tis  not  the  same 

Through  joy  and  through  torment,  through  glory  and  shame.” 

He  assures  us  that  Bacon  was  innocent,  that  he  had  the 
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means  of  making  a  perfectly  satisfactory  defence,  that 
when  “  he  plainly  and  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was 
guilty  of  corruption,”  and  when  he  afterwards  solemnly 
affirmed  that  his  confession  was  “  his  act,  his  hand,  his 
heart,”  he  was  telling  a  great  lie,  and  that  he  refrained 
from  bringing  forward  proofs  of  his  innocence,  because 
he  durst  not  disobey  the  King  and  the  favourite,  who, 
for  their  own  selfish  objects,  pressed  him  to  plead  guilty. 
*  Now  in  the  first  place  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason 
to  believe  that,  if  James  and  Buckingham  had  thought 
that  Bacon  had  a  good  defence,  they  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  making  it.  What  conceivable  motive 
had  they  for  doing  so  ?  Mr.  Montagu  perpetually  repeats 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  sacrifice  Bacon  But  he 
overlooks  an  obvious  distinction.  It  was  their  interest 
to  sacrifice  Bacon  on  the  supposition  of  his  guilt,  but  not 
on  the  supposition  of  his  innocence.  If  the  Chancellor 
had  been  able,  by  force  of  argument,  to  obtain  an  acquittal 
from  the  Parliament,  we  have  no  doubt  that  both  the 
King  and  Villiers  would  have  heartily  rejoiced.  They 
would  have  rejoiced,  not  merely  on  account  of  their 
friendship  for  Bacon,  which  seems  however  to  have  been 
as  sincere  as  most  friendships  of  that  sort,  but  on  selfish 
grounds.  Nothing  could  have  strengthened  the  govern¬ 
ment  more  than  such  a  victory.  The  King  and  the 
favourite  abandoned  the  Chancellor,  because  they  were 
unable  to  avert  his  disgrace,  and  unwilling  to  share  it. 


126,  127.  His  late  majesty  was  not  one  of  those  princes 
whom  history  dignifies  with  the  title  of  hero ;  yet  this 
country  never  was  at  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  than  during 
the  later  part  of  his  reign  ;  because  it  was  governed  by  a 
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ministry  so  formed  as  to  have  in  its  constitution  the 
principles  of  success  ;  a  ministry  who  knew  the  interests 
of  their  country,  who  were  unanimous  in  the  cabinet,  and 
supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  people.  What  a 
melancholy  contrast  does  the  situation  of  the  empire 
under  that  ministry  form  with  the  present !  How  will  it 
appear  under  the  pen  of  some  future  historian,  whose 
subject  shall  be,  not  the  glory,  but  the  fall  of  the  British 
empire  !  *  Have  the  ministers  no  regard  to  the  fame  of  a 

master  who  has  sacrificed  everything  to  their  emolument 
or  ambition  ?  Will  they  entail  infamy  upon  his  name, 
after  having  robbed  him  of  one  half  of  his  people  ? 
Instead  of  being  celebrated  for  those  virtues  and  abilities 
which  have  extricated  states  from  dangerous  convulsions, 
how  will  it  sear  the  eyeballs  of  the  prince  to  see  the 
decline  of  his  empire  dated  from  his  accession,  and  its 
fall  completed  within  his  single  reign!  His  private 
virtues  will  in  the  lapse  of  time  be  forgotten,  the 
character  of  the  man  will  be  lost  in  the  character  of  the 
monarch,  and  he  will  be  handed  down  to  the  latest 
posterity  as  the  loser  of  his  empire. 


128,  129.  The  place  where  I  am  and  the  presence  of 
the  personages  before  whom  I  stand,  together  with  the 
respect  I  ever  had  and  have  for  men  of  your  profession, 
restrain  and  tie  up  the  hands  of  my  just  indignation: 
and,  therefore,  as  well  upon  the  account  of  what  I  have 
said,  as  being  conscious  of  what  everybody  knows,  that 
the  weapons  of  gownmen  are  the  same  as  those  of  women 
— their  tongues,  I  will  enter  with  mine  into  combat  with 
your  reverence,  from  whom  one  rather  ought  to  have 
expected  good  counsels  than  opprobrious  revilings.  Pious 
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and  well-meant  reproof  demands  another  kind  of  behaviour 
and  language ;  at  least  the  reproving  me  in  public,  and 
so  rudely,  has  passed  all  the  bounds  of  decent  reprehen¬ 
sion  :  for  it  is  better  to  begin  with  mildness  than  asperity 
and  it  is  not  right  without  knowledge  of  the  fault  with¬ 
out  more  ado  to  call  the  offender  madman  and  idiot. 
*  Tell  me,  I  beseech  your  reverence,  for  which  of  the 
follies  you  have  seen  in  me  do  you  condemn  and  revile 
me,  bidding  me  get  home  and  take  care  of  my  house  and 
of  my  wife  and  children,  without  knowing  whether  I 
have  either  ?  What  ?  is  there  no  more  to  do  but  to 
enter  boldly  into  other  men’s  houses,  to  govern  the 
masters;  and  shall  a  poor  pedagogue,  who  never  saw 
more  of  the  world  than  what  is  contained  within  a 
district  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  set  himself  at  random 
to  prescribe  laws  for  chivalry  and  to  judge  of  knights- 
errant?  It  is  then  an  idle  scheme  and  time  thrown 
away  to  range  the  world,  not  seeking  its  delights,  but  its 
austerities,  whereby  good  men  aspire  to  the  seats  of 
immortality  ?  If  gentlemen,  if  persons  of  wealth,  birth, 
and  quality,  were  to  take  me  for  a  madman,  I  should 
look  upon  it  as  an  irreparable  affront :  but  to  be  esteemed 
a  fool  by  pedants,  who  never  entered  upon  or  trod  the 
paths  of  chivalry,  I  value  it  not  a  farthing. 


130,  131.  The  subject  of  our  debate,  by  some  regarded 
as  of  little  or  no  moment,  is  in  my  opinion  of  unsurpass¬ 
able  gravity,  and  by  the  mere  deliberation  we  are  to 
some  extent  committed.  Notwithstanding  the  decree, 
which  excluded  the  Emperors  and  their  subjects  from 
this  country,  with  the  plain  purpose  of  debarring  their 
ambassadors  and  envoys  from  possible  influence  here 
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upon  individual  minds,  we  have  been  listening  to  what 
is  in  effect  an  address  from  His  Majesty,  and,  strange  to 
say,  his  oratory  finds  approval.  Blinder  than  the  brutes, 
which  generally  turn  with  disdain  from  food  offered  to 
destroy  them,  we  are  caught  by  the  smallest  pretence  of 
benefit ;  and  the  prospect  of  recovering  some  insignificant 
serfs  makes  us  tolerant  of  an  insidious  attack  upon 
our  liberty.  Beyond  all  question,  connexion  with  the 
Emperor  is  sought  as  a  means  to  break  our  all-important 
alliance  with  the  Sultan,  it  being,  I  presume,  indubitable 
that  the  expectation  entertained  in  the  life-time  of 
Maximilian,  and  deferred  by  his  death,  will  now  be 
fulfilled,  and  there  will  be  war  between  Ferdinand  and 
the  Turks.  *  Preparing  for  it  has  been,  since  the  death  of 
his  father,  his  sole  occupation.  He  has  subdued  Bosnia, 
and  made  a  progress  through  Servia,  sparing  obnoxious 
persons,  which  confirms  the  suspicion  of  intrigue.  And 
now,  in  a  missive  accompanied  by  a  pretended  concession, 
he  invites  us  to  consider  how  we  may  become  indepen¬ 
dent  of  his  generosity,  that  is  to  say,  by  repealing  the 
prohibitory  decree,  by  readmitting  the  imperial  envoys 
and  armies,  by  allowing  him  to  pass  the  narrow  streak  of 
water  which  at  Belgrade  divides  him  from  our  territory, 
and  sinking  the  difference  between  Hungary  and  Austria, 
now  arming,  as  we  apprehend,  against  the  Turk.  My 
judgment  is,  that  until  it  be  ascertained  whether  in  this 
we  have  been  right  or  wrong,  we  should  not  by  any 
decision  change  or  compromise  the  situation. 


131*,  132.  Events  showed  that  the  prince  was  one  of 
the  spirits  whose  ambitions  are  only  bounded  by  their 
hopes.  But  he  had  one  faithful  friend  whose  sober 
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counsels  curbed  the  exuberant  passions  that  success  had 
released.  Among  his  following  was  one  Mustapha,  a 
court  physician,  whom  the  apprehensive  Sultan  had 
despatched  to  Vienna,  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Hamet 
and  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  if  he  noticed  any  waver¬ 
ing  in  his  allegiance.  The  honest  agent  found  that  others 
had  gained  the  prince’s  ear  and  had  worked  upon  his 
feelings.  The  cause  was  almost  lost :  but  Mustapha 
obtained  an  audience  and  his  representations  were  in 
time.  He  dwelt  on  the  difference  between  the  history 
of  other  monarchies  and  that  of  the  Ottoman  kingdom. 
“  Your  dynasty  is  young,”  he  said.  “  It  is  not  firmly 
based  in  the  past.  Its  stability  depends  on  a  fraternal 
amity  which  recognises  that  one  brother  may  enjoy  the 
royal  title  and  the  distinction  of  the  tiara,  but  that  the 
royal  power  belongs  to  all.”  *  “  You,  Sir,”  he  continued, 
“  are  next  in  the  succession.  All  the  world  must  treat 
you  as  the  Sultan,  impressed  less  by  your  present  import¬ 
ance  than  by  the  indubitable  fact  that  ere  long  you  will 
be  seated  on  the  throne.  Your  brother,  they  can  see,  is 
aged  and  infirm,  and  he  has  no  legitimate  offspring.”  He 
had  not  as  yet  acknowledged  the  son  who  succeeded 
him.  “  What  have  you  to  gain  by  cutting  down  the  tree 
when  presently  the  ripe  fruit  will  drop  into  your  lap  ? 
This  is  not  all.  Turn  your  eyes,  Sir,  to  the  cloud  of 
Muscovite  invasion  now  menacing  your  empire.  Even 
with  a  common  policy  and  harmonious  action  the  Palace 
will  hardly  weather  the  storm.  Add  domestic  feuds  to 
foreign  aggression,  and  it  must  be  swept  away.  There 
can  be  but  one  result.  You  will  deprive  yourself  of  a 
kingdom  in  immediate  prospect:  and  for  what?  To 
prevent  your  brother  dying  on  the  throne !  ” 
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133.  Somers  was  equally  eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a 
politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer.  In  the  great 
place  to  which  he  had  been  recently  promoted,  he  had  so 
borne  himself  that,  after  a  very  few  months,  even  faction 
and  envy  had  ceased  to  murmur  at  his  elevation.  In 
truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge,  an 
intellect  comprehensive,  quick  and  acute,  diligence, 
integrity,  patience,  and  suavity.  In  council  the  calm 
wisdom,  which  he  possessed  in  a  measure  rarely  found 
among  men  of  parts  so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided 
as  his,  acquired  for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The 
superiority  of  his  powers  appeared  not  less  clearly  in 
private  circles.  The  charm  of  his  conversation  was 
heightened  by  the  frankness  with  which  he  poured  out 
his  thoughts.  His  good  temper  and  his  good  breeding 
never  failed.  His  gesture,  his  look,  his  tones  were  ex¬ 
pressive  of  benevolence.  His  humanity  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  had  received  from  nature  a  body 
such  as  is  generally  found  united  with  a  peevish  and 
irritable  mind. 


134.  Fox  had  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities,  which 
in  private  life  shone  forth  in  full  lustre,  and  made  him 
dear  to  his  children,  to  his  dependents,  and  to  his 
friends ;  but  as  a  public  man  he  had  no  title  to  esteem. 
In  him  the  vices  which  were  common  to  the  whole 
school  of  Walpole  appeared  not  perhaps  in  their  worst, 
but  certainly  in  their  most  prominent  form ;  for  his 
parliamentary  and  official  talents  made  all  his  faults 
conspicuous.  His  courage,  his  vehement  temper,  his 
contempt  for  appearances,  led  him  to  display  much  that 
others,  quite  as  unscrupulous  as  himself,  covered  with  a 
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decent  veil.  He  was  the  most  unpopular  of  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  time,  not  because  he  sinned  more  than  many 
of  them,  but  because  he  canted  less.  He  felt  his 
unpopularity ;  but  he  felt  it  after  the  fashion  of  strong 
minds.  He  became,  not  cautious,  but  reckless,  and  faced 
the  rage  of  the  whole  people  with  a  scowl  of  inflexible 
defiance.  He  was  born  with  a  sweet  and  generous 
temper;  but  he  had  been  goaded  and  baited  into  a 
savageness  which  was  not  natural  to  him,  and  which 
amazed  and  shocked  those  who  knew  him  best. 


135.  One  of  the  maxims  which  as  his  son  tells  us  he 
was  most  in  the  habit  of  repeating  was  quieta  non  movere. 
It  was  indeed  the  maxim  by  which  he  generally 
regulated  his  public  conduct.  It  is  the  maxim  of  a  man 
more  solicitous  to  hold  power  long  than  to  use  it  well. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  though  he  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs  during  more  than  twenty  years,  not  one  great 
measure,  not  one  important  change  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse  in  any  part  of  our  institutions  marks  the  period 
of  his  supremacy.  Nor  was  this  because  he  did  not 
clearly  see  that  many  changes  were  very  desirable.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  school  of  toleration  at  the  feet 
of  Somers  and  of  Burnet.  He  disliked  the  shameful 
laws  against  Dissenters.  But  he  never  could  be  induced 
to  bring  forward  a  proposition  for  repealing  them.  The 
sufferers  represented  to  him  the  injustice  with  which 
they  were  treated,  boasted  of  their  firm  attachment  to 
the  House  of  Brunswick  and  to  the  Whig  party,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  own  repeated  declarations  of  good 
will  to  their  cause.  He  listened,  assented,  promised 
and  did  nothing.  At  length  the  question  was  brought 
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forward  by  others,  and  the  minister,  after  a  hesitating 
and  evasive  speech,  voted  against  it. 


136.  But  while  Cicero  stands  justly  charged  with 
many  grave  infirmities  of  temper  and  defects  of  principle, 
while  we  remark  with  a  sigh  the  vanity,  the  inconstancy, 
and  the  ingratitude  he  so  often  manifested,  while  we 
lament  his  ignoble  subserviences  and  his  ferocious 
resentments,  the  high  standard  by  which  we  claim  to 
judge  him  is  in  itself  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  his 
transcendent  merits.  For  undoubtedly  had  he  not 
placed  himself  on  a  higher  moral  level  than  the  states¬ 
men  and  sages  of  his  day,  we  should  pass  over  many  of 
his  weaknesses  in  silence  and  allow  his  pretensions  to 
our  esteem  to  pass  almost  unchallenged.  But  we  demand 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom 
and  virtue  in  one  who  sought  to  approve  himself  the 
greatest  of  their  teachers.  Nor  need  we  scruple  to  admit 
that  the  judgment  of  the  ancients  on  Cicero  was  for 
the  most  part  unfavourable.  The  moralists  of  antiquity 
required  in  their  heroes  virtues  with  which  we  can  more 
readily  dispense;  and  they  too  had  less  sympatny  with 
many  qualities  which  a  purer  religion  and  a  wider 
experience  have  taught  us  to  love  and  admire.  Nor  were 
they  capable,  from  their  position,  of  estimating  the  slow 
and  silent  effects  upon  human  happiness  of  the  lessons 
which  Cicero  enforced.  After  all  the  severe  judgments 
we  are  compelled  to  pass  on  his  conduct,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  there  remains  a  residue  of  what  is 
amiable  in  his  character  and  noble  in  his  teaching 
beyond  all  ancient  example. 
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137.  I  remember,  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it 
as  an  honour  to  Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writing  (what¬ 
soever  he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My 
answer  hath  been,  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand. 
Which  they  thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not 
told  posterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose 
that  circumstance  to  commend  their  friend  by,  wherein 
most  he  faulted;  and  to  justify  mine  own  candour:  for  I 
loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side 
idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  He  was  indeed  honest,  and 
of  an  open  and  free  nature :  had  an  excellent  phantasy, 
brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed 
with  that  facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he 
should  be  stopped :  Sufflamincmdus  erat,  as  Augustus 
said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power,  would 
that  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too.  Many  times  he  fell 
into  those  things,  could  not  escape  laughter :  as  when  he 
said  in  the  person  of  Caesar,  one  speaking  to  him, 
“  Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong.”  He  replied,  “  Caesar  did 
never  wrong  but  with  just  cause  ” :  and  such  like,  which 
were  ridiculous.  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his 
virtues :  there  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than 
to  be  pardoned. 


138.  It  might  well  have  been  thought  that  the  ruin  of 
his  fame  and  of  his  fortunes  was  irreparable.  But  there 
was  about  his  nature  an  elasticity  which  nothing  could 
subdue.  In  his  prison,  indeed,  he  was  as  violent  as  a 
falcon  just  caged,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  long  detained, 
have  died  of  mere  impatience.  His  only  solace  was  to 
contrive  wild  and  romantic  schemes  for  extricating 
himself  from  his  difficulties  and  avenging  himself  on 
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his  enemies.  When  he  regained  his  liberty,  he  stood 
alone  in  the  world,  a  dishonoured  man,  and  reduced  to 
such  poverty  that  he  talked  of  retiring  into  the  country, 
living  like  a  farmer,  and  putting  his  Countess  into  the 
dairy  to  churn  and  make  cheeses.  Yet,  even  after  this 
fall,  that  mounting  spirit  rose  again,  and  rose  higher  than 
ever.  He  was  still  all  air  and  fire.  His  ready  wit  and 
his  dauntless  courage  made  him  formidable :  some 
amiable  qualities  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his 
vices,  and  some  great  exploits  of  which  the  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  careless  levity  with  which  they  were 
performed,  made  him  popular ;  and  his  countrymen  were 
willing  to  forget  that  a  hero  of  whose,  achievements 
they  were  proud,  had  stooped  to  tricks  worthy  of  the 
pillory. 


139.  When  I  consider  this  nation  in  itself,  it  strikes 
me  as  more  extraordinary  than  any  event  in  its  own 
annals.  Was  there  ever  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  so  full  of  contrasts,  and  so  extreme  in  all  its 
actions ;  more  swayed  by  sensations,  less  by  principles ; 
led  therefore  always  to  do  either  worse  or  better  than 
was  expected  of  it;  sometimes  below  the  common  level 
of  humanity,  sometimes  greatly  above  it — a  people  so 
unalterable  in  its  leading  instincts  that  its  likeness  may 
still  be  recognised  in  descriptions  written  2000  or  3000 
years  ago,  but  at  the  same  time  so  mutable  in  its  daily 
thoughts  and  in  its  tastes  as  to  become  a  spectacle  and 
an  amazement  to  itself,  and  to  be  as  much  surprised  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  sight  of  what  it  has  done  ; 
a  people  beyond  all  others,  the  child  of  home  and  the 
slave  of  habit,  when  left  to  itself,  but  when  once  torn 
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against  its  will  from  the  native  hearth  and  from  its  daily 
pursuits,  ready  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  dare 
all  things;  indocile  by  temperament,  yet  accepting  the 
arbitrary  and  even  the  violent  rule  of  a  sovereign  more 
readily  than  the  free  and  regular  government  of  the  chief 
citizen ;  to-day  the  declared  enemy  of  all  obedience,  to¬ 
morrow  serving  with  a  sort  of  passion  which  the  nations 
best  adapted  for  servitude  cannot  attain ;  guided  by  a 
thread  as  long  as  no  one  resists,  ungovernable  when  the 
example  of  resistance  has  once  been  given :  always  de¬ 
ceiving  its  masters,  who  fear  it  either  too  little  or  too 
much :  never  so  free  that  it  is  hopeless  to  enslave  it,  or 
so  enslaved  that  it  may  not  break  the  yoke  again ;  apt 
for  all  things,  but  excelling  only  in  war ;  adoring  chance, 
force,  success,  splendour,  and  noise,  more  than  true  glory; 
more  capable  of  heroism  than  of  virtue,  of  genius  than  of 
good  sense;  ready  to  conceive  immense  designs  rather 
than  to  consummate  great  undertakings ;  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  and  the  most  dangerous  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  that  best  fitted  to  become  by  turns  an  object  of 
admiration,  of  hatred,  of  pity,  of  terror,  but  never  of 
indifference  ? 

140.  I  have  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to  Heraclius  the 
regular  series  of  the  Eoman  emperors;  and  faithfully 
exposed  the  prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes  of  their 
reigns.  Five  centuries  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire  have  already  elapsed ;  but  a  period  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  still  separates  me  from  the  term  of 
my  labours,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
Should  I  persevere  in  the  same  course,  should  I  observe 
the  same  measure,  a  prolix  and  slender  thread  would  be 
spun  through  many  a  volume,  nor  would  the  patient 
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reader  find  an  adequate  reward  of  instruction  or  amuse¬ 
ment.  At  every  step,  as  we  sink  deeper  in  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  annals  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  reign  would  impose  a  more  ungrateful  and 
melancholy  task.  These  annals  must  continue  to  re¬ 
peat  a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and  misery; 
the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  events  would  be 
broken  by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions,  and  a  minute 
accumulation  of  circumstances  must  destroy  the  light 
and  effect  of  those  general  pictures  which  compose  the 
use  and  ornament  of  a  remote  history. 


141.  There  is  another  way  of  Reasoning  which  seldom 
fails,  tho’  it  be  of  quite  a  different  Nature  to  that  I  have 
last  mentioned.  I  mean,  convincing  a  Man  by  ready 
Money,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily  called,  bribing  a  man  to  an 
opinion.  This  method  has  often  proved  successful,  when 
all  the  others  have  been  made  use  of  to  no  purpose. 
A  Man  who  is  furnished  with  Arguments  from  the  Mint, 
will  convince  his  Antagonist  much  sooner  than  one  who 
draws  them  from  Reason  and  Philosophy.  Gold  is  a 
wonderful  Clearer  of  the  Understanding:  it  dissipates 
every  Doubt  and  Scruple  in  an  instant ;  accommodates 
itself  to  the  meanest  Capacities ;  silences  the  Loud  and 
Clamorous,  and  brings  over  the  most  Obstinate  and 
Inflexible.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  Man  of  most  in¬ 
vincible  Reason  this  Way.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the 
Wisdom  of  Athens,  confounded  their  Statesmen,  struck 
their  Orators  dumb,  and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all 
their  liberties. 

142.  It  was  well  aunswered  of  that  man  of  Thessalie, 
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who  being  demaunded,  who  among  the  Thessalians  were 
reputed  most  vile,  those  sayde  hee  that  lyue  at  quyet 
and  ease,  neuer  giuing  themselues  to  martiall  affaires: 
but  what  shoulde  one  vse  many  words  in  a  thing  already 
proued.  It  is  Custome,  Vse,  and  Exercise,  that  bring 
a  young  man  to  Vertue,  and  Vertue  to  his  perfection. 
Lycurgus  the  lawgiver  of  the  Spartans  did  nourish  two 
Whelpes  both  of  one  sire  and  one  damme :  But  after 
a  sundry  manner,  for  the  one  he  framed  to  hunt,  and 
the  other  to  lye  alwayes  in  the  cliimneyes  ende  at  the 
porredge  pot,  afterward  calling  the  Lacedemonians  into 
one  assembly  he  saide:  To  the  atteining  of  vertue  ye 
Lacedemonians,  Education,  Industrie,  and  Exercise,  is  the 
most  noblest  meanes,  the  truth  of  which  I  will  make 
manifest  vnto  you  by  tryal,  then  bringing  forth  the 
whelpes,  and  setting  downe  there  a  pot  and  a  Hare, 
the  one  ran  at  the  Hare,  the  other  to  the  porredge  pot, 
the  Lacedemonians  scarce  vnderstanding  this  mistery,  he 
said :  both  these  be  of  one  sire  and  one  damme,  but  you 
see  how  Education  altereth  Nature. 


143.  Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ancient  philosophers  for 
the  candour  and  good  humour  with  which  those  of 
different  sects  disputed  with  each  other. 

Johnson.  “  Sir,  they  disputed  with  good  humour  because 
they  were  not  in  earnest  as  to  religion.  Had  the  ancients 
been  serious  in  their  belief,  we  should  not  have  had  their 
gods  exhibited  in  the  manner  we  find  them  represented 
in  the  poets.  The  people  would  not  have  suffered  it. 
They  disputed  with  good  humour  upon  their  fanciful 
theories,  because  they  were  not  interested  in  the  truth 
of  them:  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  lose,  he  may  be  in 
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good  humour  with  his  opponent.  Accordingly  you  see 
Lucian,  the  Epicurean,  who  argues  only  negatively,  keeps 
his  temper :  the  Stoick,  who  has  something  positive  to 
preserve,  grows  angry.  Being  angry  with  one  who  con¬ 
troverts  an  opinion  which  you  value  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  uneasiness  which  you  feel.  Every  man 
who  attacks  my  belief  diminishes  in  some  degree  my 
confidence  in  it,  and  therefore  makes  me  uneasy;  and 
I  am  angry  with  him  who  makes  me  uneasy.” 


144.  One  would  think  there  must  be  something  wonder¬ 
fully  pleasing  in  the  possession  of  fame,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  mortifying  considerations,  can  engage 
a  man  in  so  desperate  a  pursuit ;  and  yet  if  we  consider 
the  little  happiness  that  attends  a  great  character,  and 
the  multitude  of  disquietudes  to  which  the  desire  of  it 
subjects  an  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be  still  the  more 
surprised  to  see  so  many  restless  candidates  for  glory. 
Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the  soul,  it  inflames 
the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought. 
It  is  still  reaching  after  an  empty  imaginary  good,  that 
has  not  in  it  the  power  to  abate  or  satisfy  it.  Most  other 
things  we  long  for  can  allay  the  cravings  of  their  proper 
sense,  and  for  a  while  set  the  appetite  at  rest :  but  fame 
is  a  good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures,  that  we  have 
no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the 
body  to  relish  it ;  an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  fruition.  For  how  few  ambitious  men  are  there 
who  have  got  as  much  fame  as  they  desired,  and  whose 
thirst  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in  the  very  height  of 
their  reputation,  as  it  was  before  they  became  known  and 
eminent  among  men  ?  There  is  not  any  circumstance  in 
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Caesar’s  character  which  gives  me  a  greater  idea  of  him 
than  a  saying  which  Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently  made 
use  of  in  private  conversation,  That  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  share  of  life  and  fame. 


145.  At  eighteen  we  are  not  aware  of  this.  Hope, 
when  she  smiles  on  us,  and  promises  happiness  to-morrow, 
is  implicitly  believed ;  Love,  when  he  comes  wandering 
like  a  lost  angel  to  our  door,  is  at  once  admitted, 
welcomed,  embraced :  his  quiver  is  not  seen ;  if  his 
arrows  penetrate,  their  wound  is  like  a  thrill  of  new  life : 
there  are  no  fears  of  poison,  none  of  the  barb  which  no 
leech’s  hand  can  extract :  that  perilous  passion — an  agony 
ever  in  some  of  its  phases  ;  with  many,  an  agony  through¬ 
out — is  believed  to  be  an  unqualified  good :  in  short,  at 
eighteen,  the  school  of  Experience  is  to  be  entered,  and 
her  humbling,  crushing,  grinding,  but  yet  purifying  and 
invigorating  lessons  are  yet  to  be  learnt. 

Alas,  Experience !  No  other  mentor  has  so  wasted 
and  frozen  a  face  as  yours :  none  wears  a  robe  so  black, 
none  bears  a  rod  so  heavy,  none  with  hand  so  inexorable 
draws  the  novice  so  sternly  to  his  task,  and  forces  him 
with  authority  so  resistless  to  its  acquirement.  It  is  by 
your  instructions  alone  that  man  or  woman  can  ever  find 
a  safe  track  through  life’s  wilds :  without  it,  how  they 
stumble,  how  they  stray!  On  what  forbidden  grounds 
do  they  intrude,  down  what  dread  declivities  are  they 
hurled ! 


146.  The  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  expediency  of 
punishment  may  perhaps  rationally  be  brought  as  the 
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first  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  capital  punishment ; 
and  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  that  any  degree  of 
expediency,  any  danger  to  be  repelled  from  society,  can 
authorise  to  take  away  life  ?  The  answer  of  natural 
feeling  is  here  direct  and  simple ;  that,  unless  the  life  is 
forfeited,  there  can  be  no  right  to  take  it  away.  And  we 
are  thus  thrown  at  once  upon  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of 
the  subject — the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  life.  If  there 
be  any  cases  in  which  it  is  certain  that  men  are  com¬ 
manded  by  the  highest  authority  under  which  they  live 
to  take  away  life,  upon  those  cases  there  can  be  no 
deliberation.  But  if  that  be  doubtful,  and  we  are  left 
upon  our  human  understanding  to  examine  the  question, 
the  difficulty  is  great :  for  to  what  law  can  we  refer,  but 
to  the  common  law  of  human  nature,  declared  by  Feeling, 
Beason,  and  Conscience  ? 


147.  Ly sides  ( addressing  Euphranor ,  who  has  expressed 
surprise  that  he  should  grant  there  is  a  God).  You  must 
know  then  that  at  bottom  the  being  of  a  God  is  a  point 
in  itself  of  small  consequence,  and  a  man  may  make  this 
concession  without  yielding  much.  The  great  point  is 
-what  sense  the  word  God  is  to  be  taken  in.  The  very 
Epicureans  allowed  the  being  of  gods  ;  but  then  they 
were  indolent  gods,  unconcerned  with  human  affairs. 
Hobbes  allowed  a  corporeal  god :  and  Spinosa  held  the 
universe  to  be  god.  And  yet  nobody  doubts  they  were 
staunch  free-thinkers.  I  could  wish  indeed  that  the 
word  God  were  quite  omitted;  because  in  most  minds 
it  is  coupled  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe,  the  very 
root  of  all  religion.  I  shall  not,  nevertheless,  be  much 
disturbed,  though  the  name  be  retained,  and  the  being 
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of  a  God  allowed  in  any  sense  but  that  of  a  Mind,  which 
knows  all  things,  and  beholds  human  actions,  like  some 
judge  or  magistrate,  with  infinite  observation  and 
intelligence.  The  belief  of  a  God  in  this  sense  fills  a 
man’s  mind  with  scruples,  lays  him  under  constraints, 
and  embitters  his  very  being:  but  in  another  sense  it 
may  be  attended  with  no  great  ill  consequence.  This  I 
know  was  the  opinion  of  our  great  Diagoras,  who  told 
me  he  would  never  have  been  at  the  pains  to  find  out 
a  demonstration  that  there  was  no  God,  if  the  received 
notion  of  God  had  been  the  same  with  that  of  some 
Schoolmen. 

148.  We  are  continually  informed  that  Utility  is  an 
uncertain  standard,  which  every  different  person  inter¬ 
prets  differently,  and  that  there  is  no  safety  but  in  the 
immutable,  ineffaceable,  and  unmistakeable  dictates  of 
Justice,  which  carry  their  evidence  in  themselves,  and 
are  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  opinion.  One 
would  suppose  from  this  that  on  questions  of  justice 
there  could  be  no  controversy :  that  if  we  take  that  for 
our  rule,  its  application  to  any  given  case  could  leave  us 
in  as  little  doubt  as  a  mathematical  demonstration.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  the  fact,  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  of  opinion,  and  as  fierce  discussion,  about  what 
is  just,  as  about  what  is  useful  to  society.  Not  only 
have  different  nations  and  individuals  different  notions 
of  justice,  but,  in  the  mind  of  one  and  the  same  in¬ 
dividual,  justice  is  not  some  one  rule,  principle,  or 
maxim,  but  many,  which  do  not  always  coincide  in  their 
dictates,  and  in  choosing  between  which,  he  is  guided 
either  by  some  extraneous  standard,  or  by  his  own 
personal  predilections. 
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149.  High  as  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  above  human 
nature  in  other  respects,  they  yet  remain  true  to  it  in 
their  sensitiveness  to  pain  and  wrong,  in  the  expression 
of  their  feelings  by  cries  and  tears  and  invectives.  In 
their  actions  they  are  beings  of  a  higher  order ;  in  their 
feelings  they  are  true  men.  I  am  well  aware  that  we, 
the  more  refined  Europeans  of  a  wiser  posterity,  have 
more  control  over  our  lips  and  eyes.  Courtesy  and 
propriety  forbid  cries  and  tears.  We  have  exchanged 
the  active  bravery  of  the  first  rude  ages  for  a  passive 
courage.  Yet  even  our  forefathers  were  greater  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  But  our  forefathers  were 
barbarians.  To  stifle  all  signs  of  pain,  to  meet  the 
stroke  of  doom  with  unaverted  eye,  to  die  smiling  under 
the  adder’s  sting,  not  to  weep  over  our  own  sin  nor  at 
the  loss  of  our  dearest  friend,  are  traits  of  the  old 
heroism  of  the  northmen.  A  law  of  Palnatoko  forbade 
his  Jomsburgers  to  be  afraid  of  anything  or  even  to 
mention  the  word  fear.  Hot  so  the  Greek !  He  felt  and 
feared.  He  gave  utterance  to  his  pain  and  sorrow.  He 
was  not  ashamed  of  any  human  weakness  but  allowed 
none  to  hold  him  back  from  the  path  of  honour  or  the 
fulfilment  of  a  duty.  Principle  wrought  in  him  what 
in  the  barbarian  was  the  result  of  savageness  and 
hardships. 


150.  The  Ptoman  critical  faculty,  never  so  keenly  on 
its  guard  against  inaccuracy  in  substance  as  against 
solecisms  in  language,  seems  generally  to  have  spent  the 
force  of  its  historical  judgment  in  dealing  with  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  informants,  without  recognising  the 
insufficiency  of  even  their  united  testimony  to  establish 
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what  was  beyond  their  means  of  knowledge.  Such  is 
the  general  attitude  of  Livy  towards  his  chroniclers; 
such  again  appears  to  be  that  of  Tacitus  towards  his 
“  auctores.”  He  could  firmly  reject  a  floating  tale  which 
they  had  never  recognised,  and  which  was  otherwise 
improbable ;  he  could  supplement  their  defects  in  detail, 
judge  freely  between  their  differences ;  we  can  imagine 
him  to  have  rejected,  even  in  the  face  of  testimony, 
a  statement  evidently  inconsistent  with  itself  or  ex¬ 
aggerated  :  but  where  a  story  was  generally  accepted, 
and  did  not  bear  plain  marks  of  overstatement  or 
incredibility,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  occurred  to 
him  to  ask  whether  its  subject  was  one  on  which  his 
authorities  were  competent  to  speak. 
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Speeches,  Letters,  Essays  and  Dialogues 

1.  Regulus  Romanos  monet  e  re  publica  non  esse  ut  cum 
Carthaginiensibus  pacem  concilient. 

2.  Post  acceptam  Zamae  cladem  Hannibal  Carthaginiensi¬ 
bus  suadet  ut  pacem  cum  Romanis  concilient  (T.  Lluius, 
xxx.  37). 

3.  Clodius  in  Ciceronem  inuehitur. 

4.  Antonius  de  Cicerone  in  Curia  queritur  (uid.  Cic., 
Philipp.  II.,  cc.  2-17). 

5.  OccisI  C.  Caesaris  causas  M.  Iunius  Brutus  apud  popu- 
lum  exponit. 

6.  Anytus  Socratem  capitis  esse  damnandum  apud  Atheni- 
enses  contendit, 

7.  Quaeritur  num  recte  iudicauerit  T.  Lluius  (1.  ix.  cc.  1.7- 
19)  Magnum  ilium  Alexandrum  a  Romanis  uinci  potuisse. 

8.  Quaeritur  num  C.  Caesarem  nasci  magis  populo  Romano 
et  uniuerso  generl  humano  an  non  nasci  profuerit. 

9.  Quaeritur  num  populi  naualibus  tantum  copiis  innlxi 
stare  possit  imperium. 

10.  Vince  marl:  iam  terra  tuast. 

11.  Quaeritur  num  T.  Lueietius  (lib.  v.  u.  1355)  recte 
dixerit  ‘genere  muliebri  uirile  genus  in  arte  longe  praestare 
et  multo  esse  sollertius.’ 

12.  Num  sapientl  rei  publicae  opera  danda  sit. 

13.  Volaticorum  hominum  (Plant.,  Poen.  u.  472)  scientia 
quibus  tandem  utilitatibus  Inseruiat. 
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14.  Harpasti  Indus  quid  ludentibus,  quid  spectantibus 
prodesse  putandus  sit. 

15.  Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia;  nauibus  atque 
quadrigis  petimus  bene  uiuere.  Hor. 

16.  Roma  G-raeciae  quantum  in  litteris  debuerit. 

17.  Terrae  motus  describitur. 

18.  Cato  Yticae,  cum  iam  rnori  destinauerit,  per  litteras 
amicis  exponit  quibus  de  causis  ulta  sibi  displicuerit. 

19.  Tiberius  longa  et  uerbosa  epistula,  quid  de  Seiano  agen¬ 
dum  sit,  Patres  certiores  facit.  (Dio  Cassius,  1.  LYlll.  c.  10.) 

20.  Rure  ego  uluentem,  tu  dlcis  in  urbe  beatum.  Hor. 
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When  Solon  was  entertinaed, 
When  the  Athenians  heard,  . 
When  the  Pompeians  found, 
When  these  ceremonies, 

Whilst  they  were  in  the  midst, 
With  this  inadequate  force,  . 
Yet  was  the  energy,  . 

You  ascended  the  throne, 

You  have  been  in  Spain, 

You  lose  little, 

You  must  know  them, 

You  talk  of  fame, 


a  • 

Number  ol 
the  piece. 

139 

a  • 

5 

W.  Smith, 

68 

Postgate, 

71 

Mebivale, 

95 

Rollin, 

84 

Gibbon, 

78 

Macaulay, 

92 

Junius, 

25 

Dickens,  Pickwick, 

65,  66 

.  Pope, 

45 

Berkeley, 

147 

.  Pope, 

47 

The  above  are  roughly  arranged  as  follows  :  1-5,  43-66,  epistolary, 

familiar,  scenes  from  works  of  fiction;  6-20,  67-108,  historical  and 
narrative ;  21-29,  109-132,  speeches  direct  and  reported ;  30-42, 
133-150,  reflective,  critical,  and  philosophical. 

The  following  pieces,  arranged  in  two  divisions,  are  easier  than  the 
rest:— 1,  2,  3,  5,  12,  21,  23,  43-44,  45,  46,  67-77,  109,  110,  142  8,  9, 

22,  29,  33,  36,  47,  55,  78-84,  86,  89,  102,  141. 


APPENDIX 


CONSPECTUS  OF  MAXIMS  AND  CAUTIONS 

The  following  summary  is  not  intended  to  supersede  but  to  epitomise, 
and  in  part  to  supplement,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Part  I.,  to 
which  constant  reference  should  be  made. 

The  numbers  to  which  §  is  prefixed  refer  to  the  sections  in  Part  I., 
numbered  in  square  brackets  1  to  92,  and  those  to  which  S.  P.  is 
prefixed  to  Selected  Passages  in  Part  II. 


I.  Style  and  Models 

Consider  the  general  style  and  subject  of  the  passage  and  read  a 
portion  of  some  suitable  ancient  model  in  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.1  [101] 

Passages  may  be  grouped  as  A — Epistolary  and  Familiar. 

B — Descriptive.  C — Historical.  D— Oratorical  :  Speeches  (Direct) 
and  Animated  Arguments.  E — Reported  Speeches.  F — Critical, 

Reflective  and  Philosophical.  [102] 

For  models  for  A,2  C,  D,  F,  see  Part  I.  p.  15.  Passages  of  descrip¬ 
tion  are  found  scattered  through  the  works  of  Cicero,  Livy  and  the 
Younger  Pliny.  For  pieces  with  a  romantic  or  sentimental  colour 
the  later  writer  Apuleius  may  provide  suggestions.  For  E  our 
models  are  the  speeches  in  Caesar  and  Livy.  Under  F,  for  critical 
and  reflective  passages,  Quintilian  and  Seneca  may  sometimes  be 
useful.  [103] 

1  Prof.  II.  D.  Naylor’s  little  book,  Latin  and  English,  Idiom  (Camb.  University 
Press),  may  be  recommended  as  an  instructive  study  of  Livy’s  style. 

2  Of  Direct  Dialogue,  as  in  drama,  there  is  relatively  little  in  extant  Classical  Prose. 
See,  however,  Cicero,  l'usc.  Disp.,  I.  9  sqq.,  it.  10  sqq.,  in.  7  sqq.,  iv.  8  sqq.,  v.  12  sqq. 
De  Republica,  I.  14-21.  66  sqq.  ;  De  Legibus,  I.  1  sqq.,  52  sqq.,  II.  1  sqq.,  34  sqq.,  III.  1  sqq. 
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Some  special  characteristics. 

A.  Its  conversational  character  is  shown  by 

(а)  more  frequent  Ellipses,  especially  of  verbs. 

(б)  shorter  sentences  and  fewer  periods. 

(c)  a  more  “  natural  ”  order,  that  is,  one  nearer  to  the  English. 

[104] 

D. 

(a)  A  freer  use  of  emotional  modes  of  expression,  Questions, 
Exclamations,  Apostrophes,  and  (§  20)  Rhetorical  exaggera¬ 
tion. 

( b )  Elaborate  attention  to  Contrasts  (antitheses)  and  Correspon¬ 

dences  in  expression  and  frequent  use  of  Rhetorical  Figures 
(cf.  §  21  and  footnote). 

(c)  Careful  observance  of  the  numerus  oratorius  (Cicero  and 

Quintilian),  particularly  in  the  conclusions  of  sentences 
(clausulae)  and  of  the  balance  of  clauses.  §§  84  sqq.  [105] 

II.  Mode  of  Working.  Pitfalls  in  the  English 

Read  the  original  over  very  carefully,  specially  noting  the  un¬ 
written  emphasis.  [106] 

Consider  it  as  a  ivhole  before  beginning  to  translate.  A  rendering 
which  presents  itself  as  obvious  at  first  may  be  found  unsuitable 
later  on. 

Thus  S.  P.  22  cannot  be  translated  until  we  have  determined  how 
the  personages’  different  titles  should  be  represented.  [107] 

Special  caution  is  needed  with  respect  to — 

(a)  Obsolete  or  Antique  expressions.  Remember  that  the  meanings 
of  English  words  have  changed,  and  do  not  assume  that  the  one  you 
give  to  a  word  was  necessarily  that  intended  by  the  writer. 

Examples,  “polite,”  “apparent,”  S.  P.  33,  “comprehension,” 
S.  P.  37,  “  impolitic,”  S.  P.  22.  [108] 

(b)  Lax  and  straggling  English,  Words  without  due  construction 

or  in  anacoluthon.  All  your  Latin  sentences  must  be  finished 
grammatically.  [109] 

Examples  S.  P.  23,  33,  142. 

(c)  Obscurities  and  incoherences  in  the  expression  of  the  thoughts, 

arising  from  Omissions  in  the  English  text  [110] 

whether  (1)  of  necessary  Qualifications  or  supplements. 
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Thus  S.  P.  26  “  the  immortal  statesmen  now  no  more  ”  is  absurd  if  put 
literally  into  Latin  (cf.  §  19).  The  antithesis  latent  in  it  must  be 
made  clear  by  expansion.  [Ill] 

or  (2)  of  Links  between  the  sentences  (conjunctions) ;  cf. 
§  25. 

We  may  add  the  omission  of  the  first  of  a  pair  of  co-ordinating 
conjunctions:  “both.  .  .  and  either  .  .  .  or  ”  “  not  ”  (for  neither) 
.  .  .  “nor.” 

Exx.  in  S.  P.  2  {fin.),  7  (fin.),  36.  [112] 

or  (3)  of  particles  and  other  means  of  expressing  Emphasis  ; 

S.  P.  1.  “We  never  disagreed  about  the  division  of  any  property.” 

English  often  has  the  Positive  of  an  adjective  or  adverb,  where  an 
unusual  degree  is  meant.  S.  P.  7.  “blunt,”  36  “deeply.”  [113] 

or  even  (4)  of  information  necessary  for  understanding  the 
situation.  Cf.  129. 

In  S.  P.  10  the  English  does  not  show  what  the  “chandelier”  hung 
from  nor  what  was  the  exact  place  of  the  “platform”  in  the 
“apartment.”  In  16  we  are  not  told  that  “Rhine”  and  “Ditch” 
mean  the  same.  [114] 

(d)  Cases  where  the  Natural  Relations  of  the  ideas  are  disturbed 
through  the  English  predilection  for  short  sentences. 

In  S.  P.  92  “The  country  was  divided,  etc.”  we  simply  have  the 
fragments  into  which  the  description  of  Cromwell’s  action  is  broken. 

[115] 

The  Punctuation  in  English  is  often  no  guide  for  the  Latin. 

Examples  in  S.  P.  14,  77  (beginning),  S6  (beginning).  [116] 

In  connexion  with  this,  consider  carefully  whether  the  Periodic 
structure  (56*)  is  to  be  adopted 

(a)  through  a  whole  piece  ; 

(b)  in  a  particular  passage.  See  §§  57,  58,  62,  63.  [117] 

(e)  Cases  where  the  English  Order  neglects  the  proper  or  natural 
sequence  of  events  or  ideas. 

In  S.  P.  86  the  mention  of  the  commander’s  “uneasiness”  should 
follow  on  that  of  the  causes  which  excited  it.  [118] 


Subordinate  clauses,  especially  those  expressing  time,  condition, 
situation  or  cause,  must  often  be  shifted  in  translating  into  Latin, 
(cf.  §60.)  t119] 
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{f)  Cases  where  the  English  Order  obscures  the  connexion  of  the 
statement  with  what  precedes  or  follows. 

Thus  in  S.  P.  85  (fin. )  the  mention  of  Balboa’s  high  merits,  which 
should  precede  that  of  the  Spaniards’  grief,  is  placed  where  it  breaks 
the  connexion  between  his  execution  and  what  followed  thereupon. 

[120] 

Wherever  there  is  Connexion  implied  with  what  precedes,  there, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  Emphasis,  that  connexion  must  be 
made  clear  in  the  Latin.  [121] 

This  rule  applies  to  the  First  sentence  of  an  extract  unless  there  is 
a  fresh  start  there. 

Exx.  S.  P.  37,  102.  [122] 

It  affects  also  the  order  of  words  in  a  Subordinate  Clause,  causing 
the  postponement  of  the  conjunction. 

Thus  in  S.  P.  22  “these  reflections,”  being  the  link  with  what 
precedes,  must  come  first,  and  if  “Full”  be  expressed  by  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause,  the  conjunction  cannot  stand  first.  So  “although” 
in  S.  P.  9.  [123] 


III.  Ambiguity 

Beware  of  Ambiguity  whether  the  fault  is  with  the  English  or  the 
Latin.  [124] 

Ambiguity  and  vagueness  in  English  arise  from 

(a)  deficiencies  in  the  language.  E.g.  the  double  use  of  “you” 

(sing,  or  plur. ),  the  different  senses  of  the  3rd  personal  pronouns 
(reflexive  and  demonstrative)  whether  weak  or  strong  ;  the  defective 
(auxiliary  verbs)  can,  ought,  etc.1  [125] 

Or  carelessness  about  its  use.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses.  E.g.  “  When  he  comes”  is  quite  ambiguous  without 
the  context.  So  is  “If  he  were  asked,  he  ivould  answer.”  [126] 

(b)  The  roundabout  and  allusive  character  of  much  English  writing. 

Thus  in  S.  P.  6  (init.),  it  is  said  that  Pitt’s  memory  has  been 

assailed  innumerable  “times,”  instead  of  by  innumerable  people. 
In  107  “inanimate,”  if  taken  at  its  face  value,  is  a  senseless  addition 
to  “body.”  [127] 

1  The  only  sure  way  of  rendering  these  verbs  is  to  substitute  verbs  which  have  all 
their  tenses  in  English.  Instead  of  “  He  ought  to  have  done  this,"  say,  “  It  was  his 
duty  to  do  this,”  l>oc  dehuit  facere.  Compare  New  Latin  Primer,  §  3S0. 
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(c)  Unnecessary  Variation  in  the  expression,  often  merely  for  the 
sake  of  ornament  (fine  writing). 

Exx.  S.  P.  7  “  nobility— gentlemen— court,”  12  init.  “succeed — 
reduce  the  city.”  [128] 

(d)  Suppression  of  information,  etc. ,  which  it  is  thought  the  reader 
might  gather  for  himself.  Cf.  114. 

S.  P  19,  “his  guest  at  a.  pontifical  banquet.”  This  might  mean 
given  by  a  or  the  pontifex  or  the  pontifices  or  such  as  pontifices 
would  give.  In  27  we  have  “  too  much  ” — too  much  what  ?  [129] 

(e)  In  the  emotional  and  the  aesthetic  spheres,  Reticence  and  Under¬ 
statement. 

S.  P.  28.  “The  men  who  in  our  days.”  S.  P.  4  “ lets  Phalaris 
shift.”  [130] 


Ambiguity  in  Latin  is  chiefly  due  to  cause  (a)  :  e.g.  the  absence 
of  “articles”  definite  and  indefinite  (Part  I.,  p.  64,  Addenda)  ;  the 
double  use  of  reflexive  pronouns  of  the  3rd  person,  the  identity  in 
form  of  inflexions  for  different  cases  and  genders.  [131] 


Distinguish  between  Substantial  and  Grammatical  ambiguity. 
Grammatical  ambiguity  need  not  trouble  us,  provided  there  is  no 
possible  ambiguity  in  the  sense,  that  is,  if  on  a  first  reading  we  see 
what  is  meant.  [132] 


IV.  Relative  Length  of  Latin  and  English  Expression 

Latin  expression  is  sometimes  shorter,  sometimes  longer  than  the 
corresponding  English. 

Thus  in  S.  P.  107,  the  first  paragraph  is  substantially  shorter  in  the 
Latin,  the  second  from  “  Indefatigably  ”  in  the  English.  [133] 

The  Latin  is  Shorter  where  the  English 

(a)  repeats  (without  necessity,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sense) 
something  already  said  in  the  same  or  another  form  (§  14). 

E.g.  “  Curiosity  ”  in  S.  P.  19,  1.  6.  [134] 

(b)  gives  a  Periphrastic  Synonym  instead  of  repeating  a  noun  or 
using  a  pronoun  :  I,  you,  he. 

S.  P.  95,  “  her  earliest  admirer  ”  ;  36,  “  this  learned  professor.” 

[135] 

(c)  adopts,  for  whatever  reason,  a  Circumlocutory  expression.  “  Mr. 

Speaker,  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.'’  “Aid,  pat  res  consort  pti.” 
It  is  he  that  I  saw.  “  Hunc  uldi.”  Cf.  §  15.  [136] 

M 
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( dL )  analyses  an  idea  further  than  is  done  in  Latin  (§  22.)  [137] 

(e)  uses  a  conjunction  (“and”  or  “but”)  when  the  Latin  showp 
contrast,  especially  of  clauses,  by  Asyndeton,  or  placing  the  contrasted 
expressions  side  by  side.  Ex.  in  S.  P.  7  (fin.).  [138] 

The  Latin  is  Longer 

(а)  when  the  English  word  expresses  a  Complex  Idea  for  which 

Latin  has  no  single  expression  corresponding  (see  §  24),  e.g.  “gravi¬ 
tation,”1  “circulation”  (S.  P.  36),  “atheism”  (S.  P.  36),  “tolera¬ 
tion.”  [139] 

(б)  where  there  is  Unwritten  Emphasis  in  the  English  (see  above). 

[140] 

In  strong  and  impressive  writing,  Monosyllables  are  common  in 
English  ;  Polysyllables  in  Latin. 

A  sentence  of  Monosyllables  in  English  will  therefore  necessarily 
become  longer  in  Latin. 

S.  P.  113.  “Gentlemen — I  care  not.”  S.  P.  27.  “  Two  such  triumphs 
— one  life.”  [141] 

(c)  Where  there  are  characteristic  English  Omissions  (supra  no. 
110  sqq.).  [142] 

V.  Characteristics  of  Latin  and  English 

The  general  principle  is  this.  The  Latin  gives  everything  essential 
whether  in  the  English  or  not,  but  nothing  either  irrelevant  or  super¬ 
fluous.  It  thus  contrasts  with  English  which  often  gives  unnecessary 
details.  [143] 

In  expression  it  is  direct,  exact  and  explicit  (§§  16,  19),  simple  (§  23), 
concrete  (§  19),  [144] 

Note  that  Latin  uses  Nouns  (especially  A bstract  Nouns)  much  more 
sparingly  than  English. 

In  the  Latin  for  “this  monster  of  cruelty ,”  “homo  immanissimus,” 
neither  noun  appears.  In  the  Latin  version  of  19,  20  there  are  some 
ten  or  eleven  fewer  nouns  than  in  the  English.  [145] 

The  most  noticeable  difference  of  idiom  occurs  when  an  English 
noun  has  to  be  represented  by  a  subordinate  sentence  in  Latin. 
“  The  identity,  the  origin,  and  the  age  of  this  writer  have  proved 
equally  indeterminable,”  “  De  hoc  scriptore  neque  quis  fuerit  neque 
unde  ortus  sit  nec  quibus  temporibus  uixerit  quidquam  scirl  potuit.  ” 

[145*] 

1  Cf.  Cic.  N.  D.  S.  68.  “(terra)  undique  ipsa  in  sese  nOtibus  guts  conglobata." 
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English  has  a  loose  use  of  Adjectives  which  is  not  to  be  imitated  in 
Latin. 

Exx.  “general”  (applause)  S.P.  20,  “  parliamentary  ”  in  6.  [146] 

English  also  uses  Adverbs,  or  Adverbial  Expressions,  to  express  the 
state  or  condition  of  a  person,  instead  of  the  way  or  the  circumstances 
in  which  anything  is  done. 

Thus:  “he  did  it  reluctantly,”  “fecit  inultus,”  “in  his  consular 
capacity,”  “  consul.” — In  S.  P.  86  “  with  uneasiness”:  the  commander 
was  uneasy.  [147] 

VI.  Arrangement  of  Words  and  Sentences 

Note  that  the  special  rules  of  Order  of  Words  (§§  33-39)  maybe 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  Latin  writing. 

[148] 

Place  of  the  Subject.  Distinguish  between  the  Real  subject,  which 
should  have  its  proper  prominence,  and  the  Grammatical  Subject, 
§  29.  Remember  that  in  most  cases  the  case  endings  will  show  what 
is  the  grammatical  subject,  wherever  it  is  placed  in  the  sentence. 

[149] 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  make  clear  from  the  first  what 
it  is  you  are  talking  about,  i.e.  the  General  Subject. 

Thus  in  S.  P.  1,  this  is  the  reunion  of  the  brothers,  in  86  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  commander.  [150] 

When  a  number  of  words  form  a  Group  within  a  sentence,  use  the 
bracketing  order  (§§  18,  39,  52)  or  else  turn  by  a  relative  clause.1  [151] 

In  Double  Correspondence  use  Chiasmus,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
§§  53-56.  [152] 

Emphasis  is  expressed  by  unusual  order,  §§  27,  40-43.  [153] 

Consider  with  regard  to  every  sentence  in  the  English  whether  it 
should  be  a  separate  sentence  in  Latin  or  be  incorporated  in  a  complex 
sentence  or  a  period.  §§  57,  58,  62.  [154] 

The  arrangement  of  Glauses  in  Complex  sentences  is  very  important. 
See  §§  56*,  39*,  9.  [165] 

1  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  English  in  such  expressions  as  “those  on  the  other 
side,"  “those  killed  in  the  battle,"  where  “those"  is  practically  an  article. 
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VII.  Metaphors 

Note  the  jive,  different  ways  in  which  these  may  be  dealt  with  (§  64). 

[166] 

Observe  that  the  use  of  Nouns  is  far  more  frequent  in  English 
metaphor  than  in  Latin.  If  a  noun  is  used  in  Latin,  it  is  usually 
attended  by  qualifiers,  e.g.  “This  is  the  fount  of  all  human  wrong¬ 
doing,”  “  Ex  hoc  uelut  fonte  (or  uelut  fonte  quodam)  oriuntur  omnia 
mortal  ium  scelera.”  [157] 

It  is  Verbs  that  are  most  commonly  used  to  express  metaphors  in 
Latin. 

“As  a  lawyer  he  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree.”  “In  iure  clulli 
familiam  ducit.”  Pompey’s  speech  was  a  frost.”  “  Pompel  contio 
frigebat.”  [158] 


VIII.  Abstract  Nouns.  See  §§  65-71. 

Note  the  distinction  between  Verbal  (67)  and  Adjectival  Abstracts, 
and  observe  the  very  idiomatic  use  of  the  latter  where  the  adjective 
would  be  a  predicate  (70).  [159] 


IX.  Active  and  Passive.  See  §§  75  sqq. 

Note  especially  (a)  where  Latin  has  the  Active  and  English  the 
Passive,  §  75  ;  [160] 

or  vice  versa 

(b)  Latin  having  the  Impersonal  Passive,  §  76.  [161] 

and  (c)  using  the  Passive  where  the  Subject  of  the  English  active 
verb  is  a  Thing,  §  77.  [162] 

Note  that  where  the  action  may  be  performed  by  the  thing  (fru- 
mentum  aduehunt  naues),  and  where  the  expression  is  designedly 
poetical,  the  Active  may  be  retained  of  Things.  [163] 

Be  careful  not  to  follow  the  English  in  the  use  of  Transitive  verbs 
as  Intransitive,  e.g.  “moves,”  “  breaks,”  nor  to  omit  the  Object  of  a 
Transitive  verb.  IT641 
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X.  Proper  Names 

For  the  three  ways  of  dealing  with  these,  see  §§  72-74.  [165] 

If  we  have  reason  to  assume  that  a  person  (or  place)  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  context  immediately  preceding,  a  Pronoun  may  be 
used.  S.  P.  6.  [166] 

XI.  Oratio  Obliqua  and  Oratio  Reoxa 

When  deciding  between  O.O.  and  O.R.  for  anything  reported,  bear 
in  mind  that  O.R.  is  more  vivid  than  O.O.,  and  that  it  professes  to 
give  the  words  actually  used.  [167] 

Hence  0.0.  should  be  used  (a)  whenever  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  exact  words  cannot  be  given,  only  the  substance  being  known. 

Hence  speeches  of  Personages  in  History  are  usually  in  0.0.  [168] 

And  (b)  when  it  is  not  important  that  the  exact  words  should  be 
given.  [169] 

If  it  is,  O.R.  should  be  employed.  [170] 

It  follows  from  this  that  we  may  have  variation  between  0.0.  and 
O.R.  in  the  same  piece.  [171] 

Be  on  the  watch  for  Latent  Oratio  Obliqua  in  a  narrative.  Do  not 
confuse  statements  or  reflections  quoted  by  a  historian  with  those 
that  he  makes  himself.  (§81.)  [172] 

XII.  Rhythm.  §§  84  sqq. 

Best  studied  by  reading  (preferably  aloud)  and  observing.  The 
rhythms  of  different  writers,  e.g.  Livy  and  Cicero,  are  different,  and 
appropriate  to  their  respective  styles.  [173] 

XIII.  Vocabulary 

Do  not  use  a  Latin  word  in  the  same  sense  as  the  English  word 
derived  from  it,  whether  the  English  word  is  in  the  passage  you  are 
translating  or  not,  without  previous  verification.  [174] 

But  do  not  avoid  it  if  the  sense  is  the  same.  [175] 

Beware  always  of  the  danger  pointed  out  in  §  17.  Put  the  sense  of 
the  English  straight  into  Latin.  Do  not  substitute  one  English 
synonym  for  another.  [176] 
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Remember  too  that  an  English  word  has  usually  several  meanings 
which  may  need  to  be  expressed  by  different  words  in  Latin.  (§  12 
fin.).  [177] 

In  your  choice  of  words  aim  at  homogeneousness.  But  do  not 
cramp  yourself  by  drawing  solely  from  one  author  or  period. 

For  conversational  Latin  the  Bources  are  very  various — Plautus, 
Terence,  Cicero’s  Letters,  Juvenal,  Martial,  Petronius,  etc.  [178] 

If  there  is  only  one  name  for  an  object  in  Latin,  it  must  be  used 
whether  it  occurs  in  a  late  or  an  early  writer.  [179] 

And  phrases  made  on  good  analogies  are  not  to  be  condemned 
because  they  do  not  happen  to  be  extant.  An  expression  may  be 
Ciceronian  without  occurring  in  Cicero.  Of  course  caution  is  neces¬ 
sary  here.  [180] 

Nor  need  we  be  afraid  of  a  certain  admixture  of  poetical  words  (not 
poetical  constructions,  which  should  be  eschewed)  if  the  English 
partakes  of  the  poetical  character.  Livy’s  style  owes  much  of  its 
charm  to  such  admixture.  ri811 
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These  notes  are  designed  to  show  by  one  or  two  specimens  how  the 
Introduction  and  Appendix  (cited  by  the  numbers  of  the  sections) 
should  be  used  in  translating  from  the  English,  and  to  help  the 
student  in  rendering  the  more  technical  or  unusual  expressions  by 
suggesting  Latin  words  that  may  be  found  suitable.  These  are 
given  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  extracts  ;  but  the  student 
must  discover  by  using  his  wits  or  consulting  a  Latin-English  diction¬ 
ary  to  which  particular  English  expression  they  apply. 


1.  First  sentence,  150.  “last,”  177.  “of  our  oountry,”  39. 

“again,”  177.  “united,”  163.  “ my  brother  Q.,”  143.  “something 

like,”  127.  “tenderness,”  139.  “of  earlier  days,”  127.  “silence 

- hope,”  158,  53.  “bursts,”  164.  “and.  .  .  and,”  58.  “Many,” 

etc.,  25.  “  in  amity,”  147.  “  on - shore,”  52.  “  the  first  fragment 

meaning  of  “  the  ”  ?  Quintus  “We,”  etc.,  113.  “its,”  143.  “may 
be,”  130.  “in  regard  to,”  109.  “drew  us  different  ways,”  137. 
“you  will  remember,”  140.  “  political,”  “  aristocratic,”  “  senatorial,” 
146.  “views,”  145.  “this  prejudice  has,”  145,  16.  “As  if,”  etc., 
25,59.  “  pleasure,”  “  choice,”  145,  67.  “  best,”  “  worst,”  55. 

2.  “and  returned,”  138.  “  be  conceded,”  75.  “a  fit  of  humour,” 

131,  177.  “have  the  victory,”  15.  “my  suspicions,”  19.  “causes 
of  your  silence,”  145*.  “ you  must  not,”  25.  “ interruption,”  129. 

3.  The  epistolary  tenses  may  be  used  where  suitable.  “P.”  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  praenomen  which 
corresponds  to  our  “Christian”  name.  “shall  not  recommend,” 

.  .  .  “  will  be  recommendation,”  143. 

4.  To  understand  this  read  something  about  the  controversy  on 
the  “Epistles  of  Phalaris  ”  in  a  Life  of  Bentloy  or  in  de  Quincey. 
Remember  there  are  no  inverted  commas  in  Latin,  “says,”  104. 
“lets  P.  shift,”  130.  “Honour,”  177.  “it  was  prudent  in  me,”  16. 
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“instead  of  an  answer - him,”  109,  153.  “debt,”  not  literal. 

Words :  culter — saluus — commentariolum. 

5.  171,116.  “  when  Solon,”  59.  “  immediate,”  146,  177.  “  stran¬ 
ger,”  177.  “ the  funeral  which  was  attended,”  2,  136.  “to  say  and 

do,”  112,  20.  “it  was  not  Solon’s  son,  136.  “taking  him  by  the 
hand,”  19.  Words:  comparare — ex  composito — peregrinarl — iactare 
— impotens. 

6.  “times,”  127.  “which  confound,”  77.  “diametrically  op¬ 
posed,”  23.  “the real  man,”  145.  “ minister,”  139.  “parliamentary 
leader,”  146.  “on  the  side  of  weakness,”  145.  Words:  slgnifer — 
alienus — criminatio. 

7.  115,116,128.  “in  which,”  16,  78.  “an  ordinary  youth,”  70. 
“snares,”  “  tread,”  164  (iv.).  “blunt,”  113.  “the  world  in  general,” 

144.  “which - reprisal,”  145,  158.  Words:  intendere — impor- 

tunitas — tecte — inhumanus — conulctus — dolere. 

8.  “ Barbarossa,”  122.  “the  fatal  consequences  which  might  fol¬ 
low,”  144,  145*.  On  the  syntax  see  New  Latin  Primer,  §  420. 

“inured - horror,”  120.  “piratical,”  146.  Words:  delectus — 

latrocinium — temperare. 

9.  “  severe  examples,”  70.  “  although,”  123.  “  this  was  not  a  case 

for,”  127.  “it  may  safely  be  assumed,”  75,  147.  “were  showing 
- Parliament,”  118,  145.  Words:  popularis — caput. 

10.  114.  “But  the  French,”  etc.,  177.  “  stars  and  planets,”  19. 

Words  :  deliciae — Palatium — linteum—  tegumentum — f {inale — sugges- 
tus — intertexere — cancelli — trichila. 

11.  Words:  expendere — sibi  dispar — obsequium. 

12.  “succeed,”  128.  “opened,”  143.  “ground,”  116.  “in  the 
present  condition,”  144,  143.  “oath  they  had  taken  to,”  136 
Words :  adaequare— commeare — commercium. 

16,  17.  143.  The  position  in  Tac.  Hist.,  11.  20  sqq. ,  is  sufficiently 

analogous,  72.  “Then  was - rectified,”  116,  134.  Words:  faces 

caelestes — callgo — exaudlre — praetorianl— primam. 

26.  A  hustings  speech. 

27,  28.  105.  From  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
subject  to  the  conventional  rules  of  debates  there.  These  did  not 
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exist  for  the  Romans  and  should  be  disregarded.  An  analogue  to  the 
“  Reform  Bill  ”  would  be  Drusus’  measure  for  extending  the  franchise 
to  the  Italians.  “  Milton”  and  “  Locke”  are  not  cited  as  writers  of 
literature. 

49.  Words:  uietus— obstlpus  —  scipio — adamas — includere— lammina. 

50,  51.  Words :  sciurus — coliculus — ruris  amoenitates — ebore  inclu¬ 
dere — cucurbita — malus  Medica. 

52,53.  Words:  stiria — dluitiae  Attalicae — armarium  —  dare  plg- 
neri — nomisma — bona  proscribere — calculus — tabula.  A  sprinkling 
of  Greek  words,  as  in  Cicero’s  letters,  is  allowable  in  this  piece. 

56.  Ringing  a  bell  was  not  a  usual  Roman  way  of  summoning  a 
servant. 

57,58.  181,  172.  Words:  malignitas  (70) — acies  —  maculae—  subi- 
tarius — grabatulus — calx — rima. 

59.  Words:  “  marker  ”  =  professional,  hired  player — haesitare  — 
lusorius — inuitus — micare — nebulo — aulicus — exprobratio — suptiliter. 

60,  61.  Words:  cucullus  —  uenerari — uiator— gradum  suspendere — 
cenaculum — cereus — obmutescere — larualis. 

62,  63.  “A  thought - as  he  did,”  120.  Words :  istinc — funestare 

—  aerumna  —  nubilus  —  sanctus  —  exultatio  — explorare — plumbeus — 
sincerum  sonare. 

65,  66.  Introd.  p.  19;  167  sqq.  Words:  taurlnus  sanguis — sarcinae 

—  siphunculus  —  uomitum  elicere  —  mlmi  —  sudarium  —  obsoletus  — 
operae — deriu&re—  tubulus — salire. 

69,  70.  Cf.  Q.  Curtius  Hist.  Alex.,  vxi.  5,  28  sqq. 

73.  Cf.  Tac.  H.  11.  49,  Suet.  Otho.  11.  “(April  17),”  109.  Words: 
continud — destinare — offendere — abhorrens. 

75,76.  62.  “There  was,”  46.  Words:  nutus— spectatus  (adj.)— 
commoditates. 

88.  Words :  pectus  aequare— pilleus — uibrare. 

89.  Words:  offirmare — efficax — eiurare. 

90.  The  scene  may  be  supposed  to  be  one  from  Caesar’s  Gallic 
campaigns. 
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95.  Words:  lepor — inretire — gynaeeeum — bombycinus. 

96.  Words:  “tympanum”  without  qualification  is  not  available 
for  “drum” — nenia. 

104.  Words :  cistella — aucupari — praestlgiae— ueneficus — popular! — 
eruca,  uermiculus. 

105.  Words:  contus — pala — excauare — callgans. 

106.  Words:  uastitas — lanam — Insuere — uerruca — Furia. 

107.  133.  Words:  minute— dlreptio — marculus — trochlea— uectis — 
basis — humanus  modus.  “iconoclasts,”  139. 

108.  103.  Words:  semihora — elogium  —  glarea — obdormlscere  — 
flaccescere. 

116.  Words:  sodalicium — sessiuncula — circumforaneus. 

122,  123.  Words :  not  strix — tabernarius. 

129,130.  “The  place— indignation,”  149,  150.  Words:  dlgladiarl 
— ludi  m  agister — heroicus — Hercules — lltterator. 

138.  Words :  agilis  —  uegetus  —  accipiter  —  scaena — res  lactaria  — 
patibulum. 

142.  Words :  leges  condere — catinus. 

145.  103.  Words:  erro  (subat.)—  Ilmen — accessio — usus — praescrlp- 
turn — saeptus. 
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